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Series Preface 


As people around the world confront the inequality and injustice of new 
forms of oppression, as well as the impacts of human life on planetary 
ecosystems, this book series asks what anthropology can contribute to the 
crises and challenges of the twenty-first century. Our goal is to establish 
a distinctive anthropological contribution to debates and discussions that 
are often dominated by politics and economics. What is sorely lacking, 
and what anthropological methods can provide, is an appreciation of the 
human condition. 

We publish works that draw inspiration from traditions of ethnographic 
research and anthropological analysis to address power and social change 
while keeping the struggles and stories of human beings center stage. We 
welcome books that set out to make anthropology matter, bringing classic 
anthropological concerns with exchange, difference, belief, kinship and 
the material world into engagement with contemporary environmental 
change, capitalist economy and forms of inequality. We publish work 
from all traditions of anthropology, combining theoretical debate with 
empirical evidence to demonstrate the unique contribution anthropology 
can make to understanding the contemporary world. 


Holly High and Joshua O. Reno 


Preface 


Holly High and Joshua O. Reno 


There are many things those who knew David Graeber miss about him, 
but perhaps the most remarked upon is the conversation. David was a 
wonderful conversationalist. This volume started when we (Holly and 
Josh) learned of David Graeber’s unexpected passing on September 2, 
2020. David is the one who first introduced us.’ Emailing from a world 
away, we reflected on just how extensive David’s network of friends, 
former students, collaborators, and comrades had become over the past 
two decades. We will always fondly remember the person we knew, and 
part of that is connecting with the other people he knew, those who he 
also had an enormous impact on. In many ways, that is the focus of this 
volume: the influence David Graeber has had on the intellectual work of 
the contributors, and the influence he may yet have in an anthropology 
and activism yet to come. But this volume is not intended as a hagiography, 
biographical account or a memorialization of David the man. Rather, it is 
an active engagement with Graeber’s intellectual legacy, not as celebra- 
tion, but as conversation. 

This book is a product of a “slow workshop.” Rather than one meeting 
held over consecutive days, we held a series of Zoom sessions throughout 
2021, sometimes separated by weeks, sometimes months. The benefit of 
maintaining a year-long dialogue was that it allowed people to partici- 
pate who otherwise would not have been able to: this was a time when 
COVID-related lockdowns and disruptions were impacting many scholars’ 
work and lives. The format also made it possible to schedule events so 
that people from radically different time zones could join. Usually two 
contributors per session workshopped essays with the group in real time. 
The attendees came from different areas of scholarly expertise, different 
parts of the world, and different generations. Not all, in the end, could 
contribute a chapter. But all of them knew Graeber’s work and wanted to 
discuss what it meant and what it could still mean, in and out of academic 
life. At our editorial suggestion, many suggested different pieces by 


Graeber for us to discuss as a conversation starter, before moving on to 
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engaging with a draft contribution. These conversations allowed us time 
to identify and cultivate shared themes across the papers (Graeber’s and 
our own). All the chapters were workshopped, slowly, in this way. 

Those themes included, especially, an interest in how Graeber’s ideas 
bring together academic scholarship and activism, for imagining new 
ways to live and not only to think; use of a personal and accessible mode 
of writing that tries to bring anthropological and philosophical ideas to 
the broadest possible audiences; an exploration of unexpected and com- 
parative juxtapositions, across time and space, to inspire these projects; 
and an attraction to writing about oneself and the world as twin, opposed 
yet interwoven registers of anthropological reflection. Our collective 
goal was to, slowly, consider what it means to further the conversation in 
anthropology after David Graeber. We will have more to say about what 
such expanding means in the introduction. Suffice to say here that each of 
these themes expresses one dimension of what that furthering might look 
like now and in years to come. 

Beginning with the first, contributors to the slow conference often 
alluded to the politics of education and the academy, sometimes making 
that the direct focus of their papers. Interpreting Graeber’s very specific 
combination of political anarchism and anthropological scholarship 
seemed to give us license to brandish activist sensibilities (anarchist or 
otherwise) against what could often seem like overly rigid and harmful 
structures (Graeber might have said, “bullying”) in academic life. At 
the same time, anthropological activism was often taken in the other 
direction, meaning some contributions focused on the specific politics of 
everyday human existence: anthropologists as active humans, not people 
who passively study the human in general. It was such concerns, after all, 
that had driven us to the slow conference model to begin with. Thinking 
and writing for life is, in this sense, an activist project, one that Graeber 
showed can make anthropology a vital tool outside of the stuffy halls of 
academic power and privilege. 

This leads to the second theme, an interest in more personal and 
accessible writing. Graeber cultivated a distinctive writerly voice. He 
included personal anecdotes, jokes (of varying quality) and evocative 
vignettes from the archives. At times he appeared to be writing for the 
greatest number of possible readers, as if the goal were to touch lives 
and inspire others with new appreciations for their own capacities for 
creation. On the other hand, many of his books are tomes: rambling and 
hard to summarize. Although he could write in an accessible and fun way, 
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often Graeber chose not to, choosing instead exhaustive detail and long- 
winded recounts of ethnographic observations or old and half-forgotten 
anthropological debates (about string games in the Pacific, for instance). 
Our slow conference reflected on, but never really explained, the appeal 
of this second writerly style. If there was no single “message” to be found 
across this large corpus, there was pleasure to found there, along with a 
familiar pattern—an almost mischievous or defiant tendency to bring up 
hoary and forgotten bits of ethnographic data long since rendered obsolete 
if not outright politically suspicious, and discuss these as if they were 
anthropological commonplaces. Some of us adopted a similar style in our 
drafts, giddy, as he had been, to see where such paths would lead us. 

This brings us to our final theme, which arguably moves through all the 
papers; that sense of fit between our selves and the world, as it is and as 
it could be. Each chapter articulates something about how Graeber’s work 
touched on the author’s own, that sense of both resonance and difference 
that is the joy of a good conversation, even if this can perhaps never be 
fully pinned down. 

Another dimension of our project was a systematic reading of Graeber’s 
works, conducted by Josh and Holly. We included in our study all of 
Graeber’s books, including co-authored and most recent, posthumous 
ones; namely, False Coin of our Own Dreams (2001),’ Fragments of an 
Anarchist Anthropology (2004), Lost People (2007), Possibilities (2007), Con- 
stituent Imaginations (2007), Direct Action (2009), Debt (2011), Revolutions 
in Reverse (2011), The Democracy Project (2013), The Utopia of Rules (2015), 
On Kings (2017), Bullshit Jobs (2018), Anarchy—In a Manner of Speaking 
(2020), Dawn of Everything (2021) and Pirate Enlightenment (2023). 
Together, these amounted to over 5,000 pages of text. We included his 
articles, media reports and other literature at a later stage and as appro- 
priate. But with the books, our method was systematic: taking a leaf from 
Graeber’s own playful use of structuralism, we approached these as a 
corpus of myth-work and thus applied a structural analysis using Excel 
spreadsheets, which quickly grew to awkwardly vast proportions. 

Lévi-Strauss’s approach to myth turned out to be very appropriate to the 
daunting task of thinking across David Graeber’s oeuvre. As many have 
commented, he left an unusually large amount of significant writings. 
These are like myths in that they are, self-consciously at times, stories 
that he proposed as new truths to guide new possibilities for social action. 
They are also like myths in being “sprawling” (his own description) rather 
than linear in form and intention. As we note, Graeber tends to take his 
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readers on a ramble through ideas, facts and theories, his enthusiasm 
consistent but the landscape varied, with the reader sometimes lost in 
detail and sometimes led to brilliant vistas. Like myths, his works are also 
repetitive: the same quip or memorable story is often told again, slightly 
differently, in another work. We also believe his works can be treated as 
myths insofar as they return to and offer a series of different solutions 
to repeating contradictions. Like the workshop, this analysis was a slow 
process. And like the workshop, it was incredibly enriching. It brought 
the realization that, in his writing, perhaps what Graeber expressed more 
than anything was not a kind of statement (“this is what I think”) but 
a kind of provocative conversation (“what about this?”). We argue that 
the overriding approach of his work was dialogic: dialogism characterized 
his understanding of humanity, politics, ethnography and the potentials 
of activism and anthropology. An activism and anthropology after David 
Graeber, we therefore argue, would be just that: a conversation. 

We had set out in shock and grief over an unexpected death, mourning 
conversations that would not be had with a lost friend. For both editors the 
depth of the grief came as somewhat of a surprise. Part of our motivation 
behind the workshop and analysis was a desire to better know what it was 
we were grieving. What was it we enjoyed so much about David Graeber 
and his work? After all was said and done, what was it that he had wanted 
to say in those thousands of pages of text? And the product of this process 
was itself conversation: the enriching conversations of the workshop, and 
the appreciation of his writings as a form of conversation. This volume is 
offered as another contribution to the conversation: about anthropology, 
about activism, and about Graeber’s writing. 

The editors thank their two partners and families, in the U.S. and 
Australia, for help and encouragement (as well as general respite) during 
the slow process of completing this book. We also thank all of those who 
participated in the slow conference over 2021 for the wonderful conver- 
sations of which they were a part. This includes the contributors to this 
volume as well as those who could not contribute a chapter in the end, 
including Chris Gregory, Sophie Chao, Luiz Costa, Oana Mateescu and 
Keir Martin. Their commentary on papers, shared memories of David 
Graeber and his work, and general solidarity during that challenging year 
were vital. We also thank Mark Treddinick for his constructive guidance 
on writing this unusual book. Our thanks, too, to Pluto Press, especially 
David Castle for his unwavering support, the anonymous reviewers of the 
book for their helpful and productive insights, and Jamie Cross for his 
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initial encouragement. Portions of this book have appeared elsewhere in 
a past issue of the journal Zilsel. We thank Zilsel for allowing our thoughts 
to appear in both places, and for their lively interaction with the material. 
Finally, we sincerely thank Amelie Katczynski, who provided crucial 
support in bringing this manuscript to completion. 


Notes 


1. Or, rather, he invited Josh, then his colleague at Goldsmiths, to a London 
pub where Holly (then finishing an appointment at Cambridge) was 
joining him for drinks. 

2. This is more widely known as Toward an Anthropological Theory of Value 
but among his friends, Graeber made it known that he always wanted this 
title. 


Introduction 


David Graeber in the 
Library Stacks 


Holly High and Joshua O. Reno 


In November 1991, a cold wind blew in across Chicago, and a graduate 
student with unkempt hair and an unassuming sweater pushed a trolley 
through the university library. He was happy to have the job, but struggling 
to keep it and also write up the results of his fieldwork in Madagascar. It 
was common in those days for the university not to offer financial support 
to students. But he noticed that students from middle- and upper-class 
backgrounds had little trouble securing grants and other funds to support 
their writing. Not him, though; he was stuck in the library stack. At least 
it was warm here. 

His tongue returned to a tooth that had been bothering him. He could 
not afford the dental care that would save it. So, this is my life of privilege, 
he thought. He had come back from fieldwork to a department absorbed 
in an ethical crisis about the privileged position of anthropologists as 
compared to the people in their field sites. Some students had decided 
the only ethical thing to do was to avoid fieldwork altogether, or to focus 
only on groups more powerful than themselves, or write about dialogical 
ethnography—often in anguished tones—rather than simply writing it. 
But wasn’t the point of anthropology, he thought, to trouble the point of 
view we all privilege, our own, by really listening to other people’s points 
of view? Wasn't the lesson of all fieldwork that no one has all the right 
answers, holds the full picture, of what life is or should be like—along with 
the discovery, the little jolt of excitement, that reality, that the world, is 
unfinished? That’s what he thought he'd learned. 

Far from coming home to accolades for his long and sometimes difficult 
fieldwork in Madagascar, he walked back into a sense of dire suspicion 
about that kind of fieldwork and indeed about the entire endeavor of 
anthropology. Perhaps it was his working-class background (his mother 
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was a garment worker and his father a plate stripper). Partly because of his 
upbringing, he was more interested in identifying the value of anthropol- 
ogy for social change than joining his largely class-privileged classmates 
in what looked to him to be a mostly self-concocted ethical crisis, all 
played out to a soundtrack of French theorists from the 1970s on constant 
replay—as if the radio was jammed on the Classic Rock station. He also 
could not shake the feeling that his graduate supervisors were tuning him 
out. 

His hands trailed across the spines of the books on the trolley. Each one 
needed to be reshelved, but no one seemed to mind how long it took him. 
He saw no reason to hurry. He had grown up in a house full of books and 
ideas and all the time in the world. School had been difficult: both he and 
his brother had been bullied in primary school. His parents had tried to 
help, but they were left feeling powerless, and he gradually realized that 
they were traumatized by their experience of being unable to protect their 
children. At home, talk and books had offered not only escape from that 
situation, but also a way to think about it. The young David came across 
the ideas of anarchism—which he later described as “an absolute rejection 
of all forms of bullying”—in that home filled with books." When he was 
14, his hobby—translating Mayan texts—had earned him an invitation to 
attend a new high school, and eventually paved the way for his university 
studies. And more subtle bullying. 

He picked up a book from the trolley to reshelve. The title caught his eye, 
and he flipped it open. He could lose hours in the library stacks this way, 
especially when he found books that spoke in detail about other cultures 
or medieval history or some other obscure corner of human experience. 
When this happened, he would forget his loneliness and the nagging dental 
pain in his mouth. He especially loved books that compared across such 
detailed accounts: those grand, old, ambitious books of anthropology like 
Hubert and Mauss’s General Theory of Magic and Sacrifice: Its Nature and 
Function. These books showed their age—loose spines, yellowing pages, 
and speaking to an audience that seemed to have stopped listening. But to 
his reading, they threw wide open the possibilities of what human being 
could be. There could be something misleading in books, too: he smiled as 
he thought of how a theory he had been developing about narrative during 
his Master’s studies, had crumbled when he listened to actual narratives 
in Madagascar. But that, he saw now, was a theory made of other theories 
entirely. The books that truly inspired him weren’t based on theories; they 
were built on evidence of different ways of life. These books were based on 
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treating ordinary people, no matter where they come from, as equal to the 
most esteemed philosopher. As he saw it, if you weren’t prepared to go out 
and encounter people and treat them as equals, you were stuck in the lab- 
yrinth of the library stacks forever. 

It worried him that these books in particular—the books that recorded 
some of the most startling findings of anthropology—were being ignored 
or even rendered “taboo” in the ethical crisis anthropology was mired 
in. Politics mattered deeply to him, but it was as if there was only one 
right way to merge it with anthropology, and a fairly class-privileged one 
at that. As it was when anthropologists and their students rallied around 
their favorite cult theorist or “-ism,” and decried or ignored anyone else. It 
was just like sectarianism he had seen at the few activist meetings he had 
attended. There were so many squabbling egomaniacs, inside the univer- 
sity and outside. Surely there was a better way to work together. He slid 


the book into its correct place on the shelf, and reached for another. 


x x x 


We have imagined this scene, based on the notes and reflections David 
Graeber left in his books and interviews, and on things he said to us. This 
unassuming graduate student would go on to become arguably the most 
influential anthropologist of the twenty-first century, at least to date. As we 
write, we also imagine future readers in the aisles of library stacks around 
the world, and that magical moment when their hands will hold one of 
David Graeber’s books for the first time. We imagine the reader avidly con- 
suming one, and then scanning the shelf for another. What they won't see, 
if they come across that wonderful and weird voice in the wilderness, is a 
guide intended to help them make sense of the enormous output from this 
renegade scholar. This book is for them. It is for any reader who wants to 
know more about David Graeber’s work and the influence it has had, or 
could have, on anthropology. 

This book is about the books David Graeber left “in the stacks” and their 
importance for anthropology. In this introduction, we provide a uniquely 
comprehensive survey of David Graeber’s books, explaining how these 
emerged over the arc of his career and were related to specific historic 
moments in the discipline and global politics more generally. Taking a 
nod from his own playful uses of structuralism, we provide a synchronic 
reading of these, drawing out some of the most salient themes of his work 
that emerge when it is taken as a whole. In the chapters that follow, the 
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contributors to this volume show how elements of David Graeber’s work 
have been taken up and expanded in their ongoing scholarly work. 

It is important to separate between Graeber the myth and David the 
man. We are dealing in this book with the former. The fictional account 
of him in the stacks above is based on comments, mostly in Graeber’s 
own books, about himself. These have myth-like qualities: even if they 
are rooted in facts, their story-like repetition supported the creation of 
a writerly persona. This is not to be confused with David, the human 
person. Here, we are not writing a biography or hagiography of the funny, 
weird, occasionally impolite, always clever man himself, but about the 
possibilities his writings offered for an anthropology and a world to come. 
Hereafter we will refer to “Graeber” or “David Graeber” to reflect that 
distinct focus. We will have occasion to talk about Graeber’s life below, 
but we do so with the purposes of constructing a diachronic analysis of his 
books as they relate to chronological events. 

Writing an introduction and an overview of Graeber’s work is an ambiv- 
alent exercise. Each contributor to this volume has found inspiration for 
their own work in that of Graeber, but they could all name books and 
articles by him that they did not care for. This is fitting since, as we explain 
here, Graeber also had an ambivalent relationship with his role in the dis- 
cipline of anthropology and the game of intellectual recognition more 
broadly. The prestige games of academia brought Graeber a great deal of 
unhappiness, and he actively wrote against “Great Man” approaches to 
intellectual history towards the end of his life, even as he seemed unable to 
shake his fascination with prestige. This is not a pattern we wish to repeat 
ourselves. As we will conclude, one inspiration we take from Graeber is 
the possibilities of what we call his dialogic approach to understanding 
people and being human. A commitment to dialogism means recognizing 
that ideas and insights never emerge whole from the mind of one scholar, 
but are learned from and shared as part of ongoing dialogue with others, 
including everyday people. That dialogue, for Graeber, included not only 
engagement with his contemporaries, but also and especially with the 
ideas of those who came before and, he hoped, those still to come. As he 
wrote in one of his posthumously published books: “I hope the reader has 
as much fun as I did.”” 

We read Graeber as both a mythmaker and a mythbuster (we elaborate 
further on this in chapter 3). By this we do not mean that he trafficked in 
untruths, but rather that his aim in intellectual work was often to enable 
social action towards solving some kind of problem, and he understood 
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the role that stories play—the stories we tell ourselves and the stories 
we live by—in motivating action, and even as the goal of political action. 
Graeber worked to create new stories that were not only supported by the 
best evidence, but also that opened up new horizons of possibilities. If his 
work can be read as myth-work, it follows that the tools of myth analysis 
can be used to understand his legacy. Below, we describe first the story arc 
of Graeber’s work (in Lévi-Strauss’s terms, a diachronic reading) and then 
an analysis of some recurring themes (a synchronic reading). 


David Graeber: The Story Arc 


Graeber’s publishing career can be roughly divided into two distinct 
decades which, though equally productive, were radically different to 
live through. The first, from the publication of his first book, Towards an 
Anthropological Value in 2001 to the cusp of the appearance of Debt in 2011, 
can be described as his “years in the wilderness” (High and Reno, ch. 3 this 
volume); in these years he deepened his activism and experienced difficult 
losses in his personal life, as well as a sense of exile and exclusion from the 
discipline he loved.? The second decade, from the publication of Debt to 
his death in 2020 at the age of 59, saw his combined activism and intellec- 
tual work earn him global recognition as an important public intellectual. 

The first decade saw the publication of five books that together artic- 
ulated a distinct vision for anthropology and ethnography that Graeber 
passionately believed in, but which he felt was ignored. He described his 
book, Toward an Anthropological Theory of Value (see Pedersen, ch. o this 
volume), as an attempt to make Terence Turner’s ideas about value avail- 
able outside the University of Chicago's select circle: for years Turner’s 
unpublished book “Critique of Pure Culture” was circulated and much 
discussed among University of Chicago students and colleagues. Grae- 
ber’s book on value attempted to bring these ideas to a wider audience 
and, more than that, to show the value he strongly believed anthropol- 
ogy could have for the world. A 2004 pamphlet, Fragments of an Anarchist 
Anthropology, was published in a Prickly Paradigm Press, an imprint run by 
his PhD supervisor, Marshall Sahlins.* The 2007 collection, Possibilities: 
Essays on Hierarchy, Rebellion and Desire, appeared in anarchist publisher 
AK Press, with a blurb from Sahlins.” The co-edited volume Constituent 
Imaginations emerged in the same year with the same press.° All of these 
texts derive from his education at Chicago, including some Master’s level 
essays. And all are arguably written in a hopeful tone, with what appears 
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to be the eagerness of someone relatively new to anthropology, who wants 
to articulate what it was that attracted him to it (interesting gems he has 
unearthed from the library stacks). These books can be read as commu- 
nicating something quite personal: the dearly held hopes that had led 
Graeber to anthropology, not as the discipline existed, but as it could be. It 
was understandable, then, that Graeber felt it sharply when all these pub- 
lications received what he felt was a lukewarm reception. 

His two ethnographies were also produced in this period: Lost People 
in 2007, based on his fieldwork in Madagascar, and in 2009 Direct Action, 
which described the Global Justice movement.’ Long and descriptive, 
both defiantly bucked the trend towards theory (theoretically ambitious, 
single-issue ethnographies) and, perhaps for this reason, they were slower 
than he’d hoped in finding a readership. 

Graeber credits his first real encounter with anarchism to his PhD 
fieldwork in a region of Madagascar: at that time, the state had, for all 
practical purposes, ceased to function due to austerities imposed by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). Graeber’s involvement with the 
global justice movement began when he had already completed his doc- 
torate and begun a tenure-track position at Yale. He was a commentator 
for the journal In These Times, which tasked him with understanding what 
was happening in Seattle in 1999. As a result of this experience, Graeber 
became a regular at the Direct Action Network meetings in New York. He 
did not initially intend this activism as a research project, but he came to 
recognize the importance both of the historical moment and the anarchist 
processes, such as consensus building, taking place in these meetings. 
Crucially, he identified these as similar to what he had seen in Madagascar 
and as a vital experiment in what democracy could look like. 

By Graeber’s own account, his growing activism was a decisive factor 
in his being ousted from Yale University and his intellectual “exile” from 
the United States. At Yale he worked alongside luminaries Immanuel 
Wallerstein and James C. Scott. Graeber would later radically develop 
his own versions of both Wallerstein’s world systems and Scott’s notion 
of anarchist history. But his time at Yale was also remembered by him as 
extremely difficult: while his job was under threat, his brother became 
seriously ill and died. This led to him becoming the sole carer for his 
mother during her illness and then death. He would later reflect on this in 
his Malinowski lecture and in his book Utopia of Rules.? The dismissal from 
Yale had brought him, if not fame, then at least notoriety. Even those who 
had not read his work were aware that he was known as a potentially con- 
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troversial activist anthropologist. There is a shift here, too, in his writing. 
If his vision for how activism and anthropology could drive one another 
had been more conceptual in Fragments, Theory of Value and Possibilities, 
now it would inform his focused projects on contemporary issues, includ- 
ing debt, sovereignty, employment, bureaucracy, activism, and freedom. 

With his 2011 Debt: The First 5,000 Years, his publishing career entered 
a new phase, one he would barely live long enough to enjoy. Debt was the 
first book he produced in exile. He wrote it largely while working at Gold- 
smiths College, New Cross. While he wrote, he was plagued by his sense 
of exclusion from the United States Ivy League and the lack of recogni- 
tion of his books in wider anthropology. In particular, it troubled him that 
people did not seem that interested in the alternative approach to anthro- 
pology he thought he had clearly and cogently presented in the Theory of 
Value book and Possibilities. It was like being alone in the library stacks at 
Chicago all over again. 

In England he did find new comrades and friends, of course, as he did 
seemingly everywhere he travelled. Brian Morris, for instance, was at Gold- 
smiths and had also written on anthropology and activism.*? But the issue 
was not about who was there, but what was expected of academic staff. 
Goldsmiths assumed as a matter of course that professors would manage 
Master’s programs and do other administrative work, regardless of their 
status. As Graeber said to Josh and others while working at Goldsmiths, 
and later wrote in Bullshit Jobs, the scenario was “one possible vision of 
hell”: anthropologists were offered jobs based on one skill (writing) but 
then expected to do entirely different tasks. He likened it to a group of 
skilled cabinet makers who were then required to fry fish. What is worse, 
not all that many fish actually needed frying. Still, “somehow they all 
become so obsessed with resentment at the thought that some of their 
coworkers might be spending more time making cabinets and not doing 
their fair share of the fish-frying responsibilities that before long, there’s 
endless piles of useless, badly cooked fish piling up all over the workshop, 
and it’s all that anyone really does.”" That Graeber produced Debt in this 
emotional and material context is remarkable, and can perhaps be read as 
another act of defiance. 

In his own words, Debt was “an attempt to see if it was still possible 
to use the intellectual tools available to someone like myself—historical, 
ethnographic, theoretical—to actually influence public debate on issues 
that really mattered?’ It was also intentionally “a grand, comparative 
effort” and “a big, sprawling, scholarly book—the kind that people don't 
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write anymore.”? The book opens with a conversation between Graeber 
and an unnamed woman at a garden party at Westminster Abbey. They are 
discussing the IMF austerity packages, the kind that had caused epidemics 
of deadly malaria in Madagascar when Graeber was there. Still, the woman 
exclaims, “Surely one has to pay one’s debts.” The rest of the book disman- 
tles such moralisms. The reason Graeber was there at the garden party, 
surrounded by London notables, was because he was living near the Abbey 
at the time. He'd met a gregarious Anglican priest who had taken vows of 
poverty and therefore spent whatever funds he came into on lavish parties. 
Graeber had found in London and at Goldsmiths, if not a place exactly 
conducive to his writing, then at least pockets of eccentric and non-alien- 
ated existence, where defiant writing and thinking were possible. 

With the assistance of a literary agent, Melissa Flashman, he published 
Debt with a large New York trade publishing house (Melville House) and 
successfully promoted the book to a broad readership globally. In the 
Afterword to the 2014 edition of Debt, he noted wryly that his career up 
until this point seemed to have been characterized by bad timing: first he 
published an ambitious book addressing comparative theory in anthropol- 
ogy just when the discipline had decided it no longer produced that kind 
of theory, and then he produced two long, descriptive ethnographies just 
when these went out of style, and then he came out openly as an anarchist 
just when 9/11 broadened the definition of and concern with terrorism. 
With Debt, however, his timing was impeccable. It appeared a couple of 
years after the 2009 financial crisis; on the one hand, people no longer 
believed the crisis had been a momentary blip; on the other, outrage about 
the response to the crisis around the world was commonplace. People 
wanted answers. Many, across the political spectrum, watched wealthy 
private banks bailed out with public money and felt they had been and 
were being lied to. Graeber explains that when he originally set out to 
write this book in 2008, he deliberately approached the topic as a matter 
of political importance and with the aim of reaching a larger audience. 

According to Semanticscholar.org, Debt is Graeber’s most cited work.'* 
However, it is not really citations in scholarly publications that mark this 
book as Graeber’s most recognized success. Rather, at least in Graeber’s 
eyes, it was that it shifted public debate. This was the same accomplish- 
ment that he and others would later credit to the Occupy Wall Street 
movement that he was engaged with shortly thereafter, a movement with 
which Debt was allied in spirit. When Debt attracted wide attention and 
catapulted him to recognition as a public intellectual, he was thrilled. He 
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spent 2011 busy figuring out his next project. He applied for and received a 
Leverhulme grant to return to Madagascar, but instead went to work with 
Adbusters in Canada and helped with the Occupy Wall Street action. Both 
Occupy and Debt argued that debts are promises, but that some promises 
seem made to be broken (New Year’s resolutions, wedding vows, or a pol- 
itician’s election promises) while other promises are kept at all costs, 
making otherwise unthinkable cruelty not only possible but seemingly 
inevitable (such as austerity after the financial crisis, and IMF packages 
familiar throughout the Global South). 

Serendipitously, when Graeber returned from exile to promote Debt, he 
helped cofound the Occupy movement, then in its nascent stages. He went 
on to become a key figure in this movement. While he is often credited 
with coming up with the slogan “we are the 99%”, in his own account the 
slogan came from a collective conversation to which he was only one of 
the contributors (that is, it was a product of mutual dialogue). A couple of 
years after the publication of Debt, the Bank of England produced a video 
on the origin of money which eschewed the myth of barter altogether, and 
instead proposed that money is based on the kind of promises people make 
to one another. This sounds very much like the kind of argument Graeber 
made in Debt. Graeber did not think this shift in conversation was attribut- 
able to his work alone: indeed, he often derided “Great Man” approaches 
to intellectual work. True to the dialogic approach he generally took, he 
instead saw all ideas as emerging from countless conversations and social 
interactions. Dialogism was basic to his understanding of human nature, 
and also informed his approach to ethnography, his politics, and his vision 
for anthropology (High and Reno, ch. 3 this volume). 

Debt was published the same year as Revolutions in Reverse.® The latter 
is arguably a defiantly optimistic book. A collection of essays, it outlines 
and enacts a vision for what anthropology, and intellectual work more 
broadly, could be. Like Debt, it was written while Graeber was under the 
impression that anthropology as a discipline was rejecting him. Revolu- 
tions, however, seems to fight back against this bleakness with love. Of his 
own style of writing Graeber says his method is to: “start out from some 
aspect ... that seems particularly bleak, depressing ... some failure, stum- 
bling block ... and to try to recuperate something, some hidden aspect 
we usually don’t notice, some angle from which the same apparently 
desolate landscape might look entirely different.” Arguably, he applied 
this approach not only in his writing, but also in his vision for anthropol- 
ogy and his own place in that discipline. 
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In the afterglow of Debt and Occupy, Graeber took up a professorship at 
the London School of Economics and Political Sciences, London, and pub- 
lished several popular salvos. In 2013, The Democracy Project was released 
as a description of his involvement in the Occupy movement, but also as 
a rethinking of democracy. The Utopia of Rules appeared in 2015, again 
aimed at a broad audience, this time highlighting the spread of bureau- 
cracy and its implications. This included wry observations and real hurt 
based on his experience of bureaucracy when he was the sole carer for his 
dying mother. 

On Kings, co-authored with Marshall Sahlins, appeared in 2017." Kings 
is in the style of Debt but arguably better: in organization, coherence, and 
significance. It deals with the emergence of states and sovereignty from 
ritual and the supernatural. The project began when he set out to engage 
with Fraserian ideas about mythical regicide and an in-depth exploration 
of ethnography of the Shilluk. But this project also allowed him to revisit 
his Madagascar and even Mayan material. We might see it as an attempt to 
make good on some of the promise that he saw in anthropology when he 
was younger: what can be achieved through broad comparison of the eth- 
nographic record? How can we make it relevant to the pressing questions 
of our day? This book signals the height of his collaboration with the HAU 
project (it was published with HAU books and the project began with an 
essay on the divine kinship of the Shilluk in that journal’s inaugural issue) 
(see High and Reno, ch. 3 this volume, for more on this episode) and it 
is the first of his co-authored books (though he had co-edited another 
before). Despite being a free, open access volume, Graeber thought Kings 
did not attract the attention it deserved. Not nearly as much, to be sure, 
as the #hautalk campaign that questioned the repute of HAU. He contrib- 
uted to #hautalk with comments about his falling out with the journal he 
had co-founded. #hautalk grew into a broader set of discussions, on and 
offline, about privilege and exploitation in higher education, decoloniz- 
ing anthropology, and more.*° While none of this accounts for the lack of 
success of Kings when compared with Debt, it does perhaps indicate some 
of the context. This was not the moment for the turn to ethnographic and 
comparison-derived theory that Graeber had imagined. 

Bullshit Jobs, appearing in 2018, returns to popular writing, this time 
addressing core assumptions about the value of work, possibly indicating 
a shift away from anthropological theory towards more classically anar- 
chist-inspired topics. In the Preface to this book, there are traces of his 
growing happiness in his so-called exile. He describes, seemingly sur- 
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prised, the popularity of his article in Strike magazine. Instead of theory 
from ethnography, Bullshit was ethnography from theory: his short polemic 
in Strike led readers to share their lived experiences with him which then 
formed the basis of his book. The importance of conversation is evident 
again here in his work: David was an avid user of social media, especially 
Twitter, and encouraged these kinds of unexpected dialogues. There is also 
here another articulation of what he meant by his self-identification as an 
anarchist: 


I’m personally an anarchist, which means that, not only do I look 
forward to a day sometime in the future when governments, corpo- 
rations, and the rest will be looked at as historical curiosities in the 
same way as we now look at the Spanish Inquisition or nomadic inva- 
sions, but I prefer solutions to immediate problems that do not give 
more power to governments or corporations, but rather, give people the 


means to manage their own affairs.” 


Nevertheless, Bullshit Jobs ends with an endorsement of the Universal 
Basic Income. That can be further seen as an acknowledgment of the 
positive role states can play in some circumstances. This tallies with his 
increasing role in politics in his new home of the United Kingdom, where 
he was a vocal supporter of Jeremy Corbyn. His open identification as an 
anarchist often drew critique or even ridicule on points like this, and he 
was called often to explain his anarchism. In this volume, we discuss his 
anarchism specifically in chapter 3. 

His final three books—Anarchy—In a Manner of Speaking, Dawn of 
Everything, and Pirate Enlightenment—all appeared posthumously, in 2020, 
2021, and 2023 respectively.” The first is a transcript of a broad conver- 
sation between Graeber, his wife Nika Dubrovsky, Mehdi Belhaj Kacem, 
and Assia Turquier-Zauberman that covers diverse aspects of Graeber’s 
thought. The second is co-authored with archaeologist David Wengrow 
and considers evidence about humanity’s past as an affirmation for the 
possibilities for the future. The third is a chapter excised from Kings, pre- 
sented here as a relatively short and contained historical exploration that 
reconsiders a supposedly “failed kingdom” in eighteenth-century Mada- 
gascar as instead a successful political experiment. It shows the influence 
of both Sahlins and Wengrow on his thinking. The first two books even 
more explicitly depict Graeber in rewarding friendships cultivated 
through open dialogue and boundless curiosity. It is only in these two 
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books that Graeber mentions his Jewish identity, and both times it appears 
as an identity he shares with his co-author (Wengrow) and interlocutors 
(Dubrovsky). He is clear in both cases that being Jewish has been one of 
the influences on his intellectual work. 

Dawn is worth singling out as a particularly remarkable piece of writing. 
It weaves together evidence from prehistory and ethnography to shatter 
baseless myths and create a new story to tell ourselves about human 
nature, one that affirms the human capacity to imagine and create new 
ways of being. Thinking diachronically, it is tempting to see this final book 
as a synthesis of the kind of world historical ethnographically derived 
theory of books like Debt and Kings with the more popular, anarchist-in- 
spired writings like Bullshit Jobs. Like Kings, it is again co-authored, and 
like Debt it is again aimed at speaking to a wide audience on a matter of 
public importance, but this time combining the ambition of comparative 
ethnology with the expertise of a co-author and the reach and savvy of a 
major New York press. If the books on value, debt, and kings could be seen, 
in a sense, as working through Graeber’s tumultuous relationship with the 
discipline of anthropology, Dawn seems to step back from that struggle to 
look at an even bigger picture: the entire enterprise of the human. While 
the release of Pirate Enlightenment assures that Dawn will not be his last 
book—and it is possible more will be published posthumously—the latter 
is certainly easy to read as a culmination or an opus. But there are other 
ways to read this entire collection of books, to which we now turn. 


Recurring Themes: A Synchronic Analysis of Graeber’s Books 


Imagine for a moment the books by David Graeber that we have described 
above arranged on a library shelf diachronically, in the order of publica- 
tion date. Imagine someone in the stacks looking them over, guided by call 
number order. Read that way, one can trace how certain thoughts changed 
or developed in concert with events of the time. But there is another way 
of reading them. Imagine the books stacked now one on top of the other, 
with threads running through the entire stack, as if some awful pest has 
burrowed through them creating unexpected channels through the layers 
of worn pages. When each of the books is read as part of a whole, the char- 
acteristics of each take on new significance: what is a minor refrain in 
one is a major theme of another. What seems like an offhand comment 
in one is revealed as an echo of a much larger train of thought explored 
elsewhere. Below, we read Graeber’s books like an orchestral score, not 
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browsing along the library shelf, but worming our way, burrowing through 
all Graeber’s books at once, as if the thousands of pages formed a single 
stack. Put differently, we provide a synchronic reading. Such a reading 
reveals many recurring themes in Graeber’s work, but our intention is spe- 
cifically to answer the question: What does anthropology and activism 
after David Graeber entail? We mean “after” here not only in the dia- 
chronic sense, of an anthropology and activism going on subsequent to or 
later than his own contributions, but also in the synchronic sense: what 
does anthropology and activism “in the manner of” or “consistent with” 
David Graeber entail? Anthropology and activism “after” David Graeber 
in this sense furthers or expands on his own. 

The answer we discovered, and which we unpack below, is that anthro- 
pology after David Graeber would entail a dialogic anthropology. Some of 
Graeber’s books were dialogic in the sense of containing very long accounts 
of dialogues and discussions (Direct Action, Lost People) and these were the 
books Graeber himself was most proud of. Yet his “popular” books, we 
argue, are also dialogic. Even if they are not written in the style literally of 
dialogues, they retain his commitment to dialogue on a theoretical level, 
such as his repeated defense of the viability of collective decision-making 
through open discussion, of anthropology as a potential contribution to 
ongoing conversations, and the power of these conversations to genuinely 
change people and the world. Even books that are largely works of history, 
like Pirate Enlightenment, Dawn or Debt are dialogic in the sense that he 
argued people throughout the world and throughout time are worth lis- 
tening to, with ideas worth taking seriously. 

For this reason, we argue that consistently throughout his work, 
Graeber promoted a dialogic approach. This was true of his ethnogra- 
phy, his politics, his vision for intellectual work and his understanding 
of human beings. It is a theme that runs from his earliest ethnography to 
his posthumously published works. He consistently argued that human 
beings “always retain their capacity to surprise you.”*? He saw people as 
capable of intentional social change, creativity and unexpected solutions, 
or, as he glossed it early on, “possibilities.” This had implications for his 
understanding of human being, his writing, his activism, and his under- 


standing of the role of anthropology. We will turn to each of these below. 


Human Being 


Graeber’s dialogism is underpinned by a particular understanding of 


human experience. This understanding reflects a model, dominant in 
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United States anthropology, where a basic characteristic of human expe- 
rience, on a group level, is the capability of generating strikingly different 
cultural concepts and practices which can be very difficult for an outsider 
to understand. And yet, understanding is possible, at least for some people 
some of the time (see Reno, ch. 1 this volume). Where Graeber differs from 
this dominant view is that he also suggested that individuals are no less 
capable of generating radically new concepts and practices. This means 
that within any given context, no matter how much is assumed among 
a group, there will also be room for dialogue between its members. We 
might say that his dialogism assumed both that underlying commonality 
made a conversation possible, and that difference made the conversation 
interesting. 

He was fascinated by the idea that what we apprehend as cultures 
may actually be the effects of social movements of cultural refusal. For 
instance, speaking favorably of Marcel Mauss, he noted: 


Algonkians in Alaska refuse to adopt Inuit kayaks, despite their being 
self-evidently more suited to the environment than their own boats; 
Inuit, similarly, refuse to adopt Algonkian snowshoes. Since almost any 
existing style, form, or technique has always been available to almost 
anyone, he (Mauss) concluded, cultures—or civilizations—are based 


on conscious refusal.** 


Graeber also offered detailed descriptions of the divine kingship of the 
Shilluk,* the advent of the concept of a “fetish” among European mer- 
chants operating in West Africa,” and wampum.” In the first instance, 
he examined these examples as part of ongoing struggles, sometimes 
violent ones that could be thought of as social movements, or moments 
of refusal and rejection. Cultural creativity is a possibility in any given 
culture or intercultural context. At another level of abstraction, however, 
these analyses were aimed not only at grappling with the dynamic life of 
the given concept or practice, but also at identifying the significance of 
these for overcoming current day ethnocentric assumptions in relation to 
some overarching theme, such as sovereignty, commodity fetishism, and 
value. Graeber examined difference and diversity in pursuit of insights 
that would assist in rethinking human being more generally: that is, as a 
contribution to ongoing cultural refusal and creativity. 

His dialogism, then, is rooted in a basic commitment to something like 
a “psychic unity of mankind.” Early on, he argued that it was very possible 
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that every language in the world had a word for “oppression,” or at least 
had the tools available for making thinkable a concept linking a sense of 
weight and heaviness with the notion of the power of some over others.”* 
He understood oppression as formative of much of what we take to be 
the everyday. He was fond of pointing out that very little of our everyday 
lives can be explained without eventual recourse to admitting that ulti- 
mately, things like property rights and public conduct are backed by the 
sanctioned use of violence by police. While oppression explained a lot 
for Graeber, he always viewed people as able to think critically about and 
beyond oppression. While such thought can lead to familiar debates over 
freedom and equality (see Maurer’s Afterword, this volume), for Graeber 
domination is more fundamentally about a loss of creativity. His insis- 
tence on an underlying commonality in human experience was not simply 
a rejection of cultural relativism. It was a defense of human creativity. He 
was scornful of approaches that assumed it was only the theorist who was 
capable of creating analytical frameworks and thinking from a new angle 
about any given situation. He believed that all people held creative poten- 
tial not only for providing commentary on their own lives, but also for 
imagining the world anew. 

At times, his view of humanity strayed into a kind of implicit psychology. 
While Graeber early on sounded a note of skepticism about psychoanalysis 
(for instance, in parts of Value and in a footnote in Lost People), over time 
his work deployed more overtly psychological explanations. For instance, 
he argued that debt relations can create a situation where honor is the 
highest value, but where most people are unable to maintain their honor: 
debtors faced with debts they cannot reasonably pay become indignant at 
best, or at worst capable of atrocities which would otherwise have been 
unthinkable. He gives an extended description of the genocidal cruelty of 
Cortes and his men, arguing that only the psychology of debt could explain 
their inhumanity (Cortes began his mission heavily indebted and seeking 
to repay his debts, and all his party ended up heavily indebted). He links 
this explicitly to the woman at Westminster Abbey who, despite her obvious 
care for those suffering under IMF-imposed austerity measures, could still 
insist that debts must be paid, whatever the costs. This argument is linked 
to another of his key assumptions about human psychology, which is that 
people often wish to see themselves as good people doing good things, 
and that when denied this, people often become either despondent or 
resentful, and are more likely to tend towards extreme acts or beliefs. He 
argued in Bullshit Jobs that this value—much more than money—is what 
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motivates much human activity, including work. In this volume, Michael 
Ralph argues that the Eritrean independence movement was motivated 
by deeply held notions of sacrifice, liberation and debt (all key themes in 
Graeber’s work). This approach is also one way of understanding Graeber’s 
argument in Value, where he argued that money is another abstraction of 
human creative potential in pursuit of what is held dear. In this volume, 
David Pedersen contextualizes Graeber’s theory of value in larger conver- 
sation of which it was an important part. 

Graeber also employed psychological arguments in Bullshit Jobs to argue 
that doing meaningless work caused emotional suffering, as reported 
by the people who shared their stories with him. Bullshit jobs create 
sadistic working conditions, he commented, where the meaninglessness 
of the work can be deliberately used to increase suffering. The rejection 
of Bullshit Jobs by economists was premised on the a priori assumptions: 
(a) that bullshit jobs could not possibly exist because if a job exists, it could 
only be to serve some purpose, in which case it would not be bullshit, 
and (b) even if such a job did exist, everyone would want to do it because 
humans are assumed to be out to do as little as possible for the most gain. 
It is here that it is possible to see Graeber’s myth-making at work once 
again. If Graeber made the occasional psychologizing argument, it was 
typically in support of his claim that disciplines like economics themselves 
are based on a handful of very simplistic and unrealistic assumptions 
about human psychology, none of which stand up to sustained empiri- 
cal observation. Graeber’s psychologizing, then, was not so much a fully 
fleshed out model of the human mind and emotions, but another example 
of his key assumption that people always have a capacity for possibilities, 
and so any discipline based on a narrow set of assumptions about human 
psychology will be bound to misrepresent. His dialogism is thus rooted 
in an axiomatic assumption that humans are capable of diversity and are, 
in fact, diverse. Even today, in a period he characterized as one as a “war 
on the imagination,” where neoliberalism has increasingly come to be a 
political project of convincing people that the system we have now is the 
only one possible (even if it is leading to extinction), he saw reservoirs of 
human possibilities all around us. In this volume, Holly High (ch. 2) uses 
this concept of possibilities to rethink the anthropology of birth. 

Misfits, unconventional figures, clowns, and oddballs are a recurring 
figure in Graeber’s books. This makes his books apt for an unexpected 
dialogue with critical disability studies, as Reno argues in his chapter. In 
Graeber’s first ethnography he described the “eccentrics and oddballs” he 
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met in Madagascar as “both the main way we define what we consider 
normal, and also a reservoir of possibilities during moments of change?” 
He took time in Value, Possibilities, Kings and Dawn of Everything to talk 
about clowns and (in the latter in particular) people categorized as 
having non-normative bodies. He argued that these formed a kind of res- 
ervoir of diversity that some societies turn to in times of social change 
for new ideas or leadership,” rehearsing an argument originally made by 
Paul Radin in relation to the tolerance of skeptics among the Winnebago 
and by T.O. Beidelman about the importance of “Bulls” in Nuerland.* It 
was increasingly clear that he identified with this persona of the oddball 
who nonetheless provides the inspiration needed for a social movement 
when the time comes. He quipped, “They're probably who we'd be if we 
happened to have been turn-of-the-century Nuer”? In Utopia of Rules, he 
suggested that bureaucracy has eroded the space in which oddballs and 
eccentrics could live in peace, with a concomitant decline in innovation.” 


cc 


We might say that part of the direct action he took against the “war on the 
imagination” was to himself be a misfit, an oddball, an eccentric, insist- 
ing on pointing the way to other social possibilities precisely at the point 
of history when we were supposed to have stopped believing that revolu- 
tions were possible at all. 

Graeber also pointed to reservoirs of possibilities in everyday life, for 
all people, everywhere. He developed the concept of “baseline” or “ele- 
mentary” communism as a way of describing the vast majority of social 
interactions, even in societies that consider themselves governed by capi- 
talist principles.** “Mythic communism,” by contrast, is the idea that true 
communism lay either in the very distant past (some Garden of Eden or 
lost prehistoric times) or in the very distant future (through the heroic 
efforts of social engineering or a Great Leader). For some, communism is 
mythic in the sense that, even if it were to be realized in the current day, 
it would never work anyway because it is somehow contrary to human 
nature. In place of mythic communism, Graeber conceived of communism 
as a very everyday concept, here with us already in the small gestures of 
everyday life, and “the foundation of all human sociability.’ > Communism 
is the collaboration people show when working towards a common goal, 
even if they work for Goldman Sachs, and that baseline level of mutual aid 
which is a shared expectation in everyday life (and without which every- 
thing else would grind to a halt). In this volume, Gustav Peebles (ch. 8) 
uses the concept of the commons to, unexpectedly, rethink the role of 
Central Banks. 
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Graeber also saw an affirmation of possibilities in the mere fact of sea- 
sonality (following Robert Lowie): the seasons, and the way we adapt our 
lives to them, now as ever, remind us that we do move in and out of varied 
ways of being. Rituals, too, could be “laboratories of social possibility.”?7 
And play, so fundamental to human development, tends to throw up possi- 
bilities. What begins as free play often generates its own rules and could be 
the beginning of a game which solidifies into a new arrangement. This pro- 
cessual view of human being, which he once described as “Heraclitean,” 
assumes that “what is most essential about human beings is not what they 
are at any given moment, but what they have the capacity to become”? It 
follows from this view of human experience that social movements and 
revolutions cannot be a European invention. In Dawn of Everything, he 
argued that all people everywhere have the capacity for intentional social 
change, and this fact likely explains much of the diversity we see in the 
ethnographic record, history, and prehistory. In his latest, posthumous 
book, Graeber characterizes an enigmatic episode of Malagasy, pirate 
history as a form of “proto-Enlightenment.” This was part of an effort, also 
motivating much of Dawn and Kings, to recognize that all people, every- 
where, are capable of radical self-conscious experimentation.*? However, 
rules or social movements here and elsewhere can solidify so that “We 


tend to become slaves of our own creations.” *° 


Graeber was not opposed 
to rules: he saw them as an inevitable part of everyday human experience, 
and a necessary part of any play that remains fun long term. His vision 
for freedom was not a freedom from rules, but rather a freedom to choose 
the rules one lives by, and to live in awareness that one has that poten- 
tial, knowing new rules could always be erected and old ones torn down. 
In this volume, Michael Edwards (ch. 6) expands on Graeber’s concep- 
tualization of imagination to rethink the uprising in Myanmar’s “Spring 
Revolution.” Meanwhile, Sharad Chari (ch. 5) examines the broken 
promise of public education to offer such spaces of rule-bound freedom 


in the present moment. 


Ethnography 


Lost People, Graeber’s first ethnography, is long. It is also incredibly hard 
to follow. We suspect this is in large part because of the “dialogic” style 
Graeber consciously adopted. He presented scenes, events, and sometimes 
entire conversations in a quite raw style, retaining much of their original 


complexity. It was as if he wanted to retain in his writing a strong flavor 
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of the provisional and shifting nature of social life, or, in his words, “the 
haphazard, unpredictable nature of fieldwork?" But this was not the main 
point of his dialogic ethnography. Rather, this style of writing appears to 
have been adopted, above all, as a way of staying true to his understand- 
ing of human being, particularly his understanding of cultural difference 
as significant but not an absolute divide between self and other. Divides 
make dialogue a challenge but also a pleasure. Graeber wanted the people 
in his ethnography to come across as convincing individual characters, 
with their own quirks and idiosyncratic takes on things, telling stories and 
creating speculative frameworks of their own. Lost People is dense with 
local terms. This can be quite disorientating for a reader not familiar with 
Madagascar, but it also conveys some of the implications of the dialogic 
approach: that, with time and commitment, it is possible to gain fluency 
with such strange words, and to understand another context without 
reducing people to cardboard cut-outs, and without erasing their history. 
Graeber’s second and final ethnography, Direct Action, was, somewhat 
defiantly, even longer and even more committed to a dialogic style. Fla- 
grantly bucking the trends in global anthropology at the time, he wrote 


“there is no particular argument to this book.” 


He makes generalizations 
rarely and only once the reader has been immersed in real-time descrip- 
tions of multiple meetings and actions (around approximately page 
247). He saves his caricatures for the World Bank, IMF, and police. In 
the preface, he effortlessly glosses the global situation when the alter-glo- 
balization movement arose, showing that he was more than capable of 
making glosses. It is just that, when he came to writing ethnography, he 
quite clearly did not want to. In this respect, he defended ethnography as 
a form of detailed description.*? Even then, Graeber writes, ethnography 
only captures at most 2 percent of what is going on. Theory, he argued, 
was an even further simplification.* But what Graeber wanted to convey 
in his ethnographic writing, at least, was something “somewhat true to the 
integrity of its object,” by which he means the uncertainty of much of what 
he experienced, the sense of long planning and then a confused flurry 
of action, and then the process of making meaning of that action after- 
wards.* He refers to this open-endedness throughout the book in terms of 
narrative: activists plan events that they hope will be narrated in certain 
ways, contest alternative narratives, and have arguments about how the 
story should be told. This concern with narrative is a continuation from 
Lost People and reinforces the sense that, for Graeber, when it came to 
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writing dialogic ethnography, what he meant largely was literally dialogue: 


in media reports, the stories people told, and the conversations they had. 


Politics 


Graeber’s approach to political theory was informed by dialogism, but not 
exactly the same as that which shaped his ethnographies. For instance, 
Graeber argued for the possibility of political pleasure, by which he meant 
the realization of a democratic yearning—widespread across cultures and 
among individuals—for a politics where “humans are fundamentally equal 
and allowed to manage their collective affairs in an egalitarian fashion, 
using whatever means appear most conducive.”*° Notably, democracy for 
Graeber is not an invention of “the West” (a concept which he lampoons 
as spurious): in fact, it has been practised by many people in different 
times and places. Furthermore, it is not defined by majority voting, profes- 
sional politicians, heroic competition, or the existence of political parties. 
Rather, it involves “collective deliberation on the principle of full and 
equal participation.”*” 

Graeber was particularly interested in consensus decision-making as a 
path to democracy (dialogism in yet another form). His interest in consen- 
sus was Clearly triggered by his experience with the Direct Action Network 
(DAN; first as an activist and then as an ethnographer), although through 
that process he realized that he had witnessed consensus decision-making 
during his time in Madagascar, but in a much less self-conscious form. That 
only inspired him more when, after his experience with the Direct Action 
Network (DAN), he helped in the early days of the Occupy movement. For 
Graeber, importantly, consensus did not require bringing everyone around 
to holding the same view, and much less was it about forcing everyone to 
agree.** Rather, it was a “process” (this term is critical) that starts out by 
assuming that there will be differing and perhaps incommensurable views 
in any gathering of people. This difference is approached not as a problem 
to be overcome, but as a potential that is useful for solving a problem. He 
argued that consensus decision-making—or any collective decision-mak- 
ing—is most effective when it is aimed at an action (solving a problem, 
planning an event, etc.).*? Consensus-based decision-making involves 
organized deliberation, where different views can be worked with such 
that the creative potential inherent in this diversity is unleashed.*° Criti- 


cally, it involves no threat of force.” 
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The “pleasure” of politics, for Graeber, resided precisely in this sense of 
oneself eclipsed. This is an idea that first appears in his writing in words 
attributed to “Jessica,” a DAN member. She says: 


There have been times I’ve been at meetings and there’s a proposal | 
didn’t even like all that much, but over the course of the discussion, 
it became obvious that just about everyone else thought it was a really 
good idea. I found there’s actually something kind of pleasurable in 
being able to just let go of that, realising that what I think isn’t even 
necessarily all that important, because I really respect these people, 
and trust them. It can actually feel good. But, of course, it only feels 
good because I know it was my decision, that I could have blocked the 
proposal if I’d really wanted to. I chose not to take myself too seriously.* 


By contrast, Graeber described majoritarian decision-making as largely 
unenjoyable, noting that most people in so-called democracies never get 
to experience politics as a pleasure.” Instead, they experienced entrenched 
positions, competition, and conflict.°* Majority decision-making tends to 
produce “Great Men” with groups of followers, and groups locked into 
endless struggles. Graeber developed a detailed account of “sectarian 
groups” in his ethnography Direct Action. Sectarian groups feature hierar- 
chical organization, a charismatic (invariably male) leader, a theory which 
is the reason for the group’s existence, and the production of position 
papers applying that theory to virtually any topic imaginable. These 
position statements are printed in a newspaper, which the party members 
are duty-bound to sell. This is very much an etic description (he notes that 
no one identifies themselves as “a sectarian” —this is instead how sectarians 
were described to Graeber by anarchists, many of whom had firsthand 
experience of participating in cult-like sectarian groups before coming to 
anarchism). 

Another aspect of his politics is apparent in a synchronic assessment 
of his non-ethnographic books (which is to say, most of what he wrote 
and will be remembered for). Here it is helpful we find to return to Lévi- 
Strauss’s take on myth as containing, sometimes in the same telling, a 
transformation of elements such that one set of terms and relations are 
flipped and exchanged.” This was famously and confusingly encapsulated 
in Lévi-Strauss’s formula fx(a), fy(b) = fx(b), f a-1(x). We are not con- 
cerned with making sense of this, per se, except to point out that one way 
to see Graeber’s initial mythical project is as a transformation of this sort. 
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So, if political change (a) is for him a function of creative freedom (x) 
and anthropology (b) is a function of ethnographic description (y), then it 
follows that he would endeavor to show anthropology itself (b) over time 
to be primarily characterized in terms of possibilities (x) which could best 
be realized by engaging in apolitical readings (a-1) of the ethnographic 
record. 

What does this mean? Well, it is one way of explaining a curious but 
compelling dimension of Graeber’s political anthropology, namely that 
his radical approach was premised on an occasional impatience for those 
questioning the politics of ethnographic representation, a concern that 
flared up during his graduate years and again during #hautalk. In these 
moments, he seems to have felt that something was lost of the creative 
possibilities of the ethnographic record if, for instance, Fraser’s or Lowie’s 
or Evans-Pritchard’s descriptions were thought to be of no value except 
as bad examples of unethical or outmoded research or writing. In other 
moments, he provided very detailed accounts showing how sexism, 
racism, and colonialism produced systematic misreading of the ethno- 
graphic evidence. For instance, Dawn examines how contributions to the 
history of ideas by women, indigenous interlocutors, and Black scholars 
had been similarly dismissed. This is an explicit theme of Pirate Enlight- 
enment. At the same time, he has also argued that suspicious or cynical 
readings of past texts, readings that cast them as fictional by-products of 
the power relations of their time and nothing more, also can paradoxically 
reproduce racist narratives about “the West” as the point of origin for all 
ideas worth knowing about. He wrote: 


the blanket condemnation of Enlightenment thought is in its own way 
rather odd, when one considers that this was perhaps the first his- 
torically known intellectual movement organized largely by women, 
outside of official institutions like universities, with the express aim of 
undermining all existing structures of authority. What’s more, if one 
examines many of the original sources, Enlightenment thinkers were 
often quite explicit that the sources of their ideas lay outside what we 
now call “the Western tradition” entirely.°° 


There are no doubt many ways that Graeber’s relationship to knowledge 
and (de)colonization can be read and will be read in the future. In this 
volume, Georgina Tuari Stewart (ch. 4) discusses how Graeber’s politics 
and approach to the ethnographic record can be read as compatible with 
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a Maori philosophy. Sharad Chari’s (ch. 5) contribution, meanwhile, 
examines elements of race as they factor in higher education. Michael 
Ralph (ch. 7) retells the recent history of Eritrea in dialogue with Grae- 
ber’s writing on radical democratic experiments and against neocolonial 
appraisals of “African” countries. 

The politics of anthropological representation relate to our next theme, 
which is the importance of seeing the possibilities of anthropology beyond 
mere criticism and dismissal of Bad Men or, on the other hand, an effusive 
praise for Great Men. Such thinking—which individualizes (and often 
racializes) credit rather than acknowledging dialogism—is, in fact, deeply 
connected to the projects of colonization and empire.” If Graeber the 
mythbuster and mythmaker is worth engaging with at all, it is creatively, 
playfully, irreverently, lest we fall back on the trope and into the trap of 
Great Man thinking. 


Vision for Intellectual Work, Particularly Anthropology 


Graeber used his understanding of how sectarian groups operate to sound 
a warning about the role of vanguardism in academic work, including 
anthropology. Ina memorable passage, he characterized intellectual debate 
at Chicago, where he gained his PhD, as a “twilight of the vanguard”: social 
theory had been reduced to little more than belittling, ridiculing, or dis- 
missing what others had said. Listening was only sustained until one could 
work out which “-ism” the speaker fell into, at which point they could 
be disregarded with impunity.” Graeber explicitly likened these to the 
sectarian groups he had witnessed in activist circles: the same cult-like 
structure, the same focus on a core figure or leader, and the same robotic 
production of position papers from the theoretical standpoint that is the 
reason for the group’s existence. Graeber advocated instead for a model of 
intellectual work where it was accepted at the outset there will be differ- 
ences, perhaps incommensurable in nature (for instance, it is difficult to 
see how the layered levels of emergences assumed by Critical Realism can 
be tallied with the rather flat structure of Actor Network Theory).°? But he 
argued that the point of intellectual work is not to try to convince everyone 
to come around to your point of view (and, if they don't, ignore them). The 
point is to work towards a pragmatic goal and the values inextricable to 
that pursuit. When working towards a shared goal, he reiterated, diversity 


of views within the group is a strength. 
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Related to his anti-sectarian approach to academic work, Graeber also 
wryly repeated Bourdieu’s observation that, in intellectual work, one 
knows one has won the game when “other scholars start wondering how 
to make an adjective out of your name”? Graeber characterized this as a 
Great Man approach to intellectual work: even scholars who might scoff 
at the idea of a Great Man approach to history, he noted, still go ahead and 
trace ideas back to a single man’s genius—Foucault or Trotsky—instead 
of treating ideas as the products of “endless conversations and arguments 
in cafes, classrooms, bedrooms, and barber shops, involving thousands of 
people inside and outside the academy (or Party)”® Moreover, this can 


occur even when the genius in question is singled out for scorn: 


It’s as if history, and especially radical history, has become some sort of 
moral game where all that’s really important is to make clear just how 
much one is not letting the Great Men of history off the hook for the 
(obviously, very real) racism, sexism, and chauvinism they displayed, 
without somehow noticing that a four-hundred-page book attacking 
Rousseau is still a four-hundred-page book about Rousseau.” 


His emphasis on gender here is deliberate, as is the implicit comparison 
between intellectuals and kings. It is common for political figures (ances- 
tors, martyrs, founders, institutions) to be far more important after death 
than when they were living. He argued that mourning is an important part 
of “people-making,” with the fact that the person concerned can no longer 
be directly involved in it itself “underlining how much of the work of 
making and maintaining a career is always done by others.”°} This work of 
mourning and making Great Men out of mere men is often done by social 
subordinates and women, people who are unlikely to have the same work 
done for them. The negation of the self in mourning thus has similarities 
to the negation of self by people who subordinate themselves to a sectarian 
group or an intellectual vanguard Great Man theorist. Graeber acknowl- 
edged that his idea of “political pleasure” likewise involved a negation of 
the self, but the crucial difference was that it was done in a process that 
first ensured one’s freedom to cease playing the game at any point. 

While this point is significant for many parts of Graeber’s thought, 
including the link he often came back to between people-making, care, 
and domination, the aspect we underline here is its significance for the 
question we put to ourselves in creating this volume: “What does anthro- 
pology and activism after David Graeber entail?” How do we offer a 
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response to this question without contributing to the mythical manufac- 
turing of yet another Great Man? We can say that such an effort would 
definitely not involve an attempt to find a way to make an adjective out 
of his name, or a new “-ism.” It would also not involve any attempt to 
make a Great Man myth. Taking a dialogic approach, it would place his 
thoughts among streams of conversations, inspirations, and events, and 
would carry these onwards, particularly towards action aimed at solving 
some kind of problem. Graeber’s dialogic approach assumed that everyone 
has great ideas, particularly when the right processes are in place to allow 
these to emerge and be heard. Through dialogue, groups can produce ideas 
that no individual would have come up with. Unleashing this potential 
for human creativity is a matter of urgency, given the many problems cur- 
rently facing our species and the world. In short, “a Graeberian approach 
to anthropology” is a contradiction in terms. But an anthropology in con- 
versation with David Graeber is thoroughly consistent. Anthropology after 
David Graeber can be—and we hope will be—an anthropology carried on 
by each of us from our own unique perspectives, with purpose, and in 


dialogue with one another. That is, it will not be him: it will be us. 
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On Morons 


Joshua O. Reno 


Introduction 


I was curious. Why was he smashing all those beetles? What did he get 
out of it? First thing I did was ask him. “Orson, why are you smashing 
all those beetles?” He gave me an answer. “Smash the beetles! Smash 
them! Kun kun kun!” I wasn’t deterred. I was the smartest person I 
knew, certainly I had the wherewithal to unravel the mysteries that 
lay at the heart of a moron. So I went to Maester Valeric’s library... 
Turns out far too much has been written about great men and not nearly 
enough about morons. Doesn't seem right. 


—Tyrion Lannister’ 


The fictional Tyrion Lannister, played here by actor Peter Dinklage, is 
not wrong when he decries the paucity of literature on “morons” when 
compared with “great men.” But it would also be true to say that stories 
of great men and morons are actually thoroughly intertwined. Sometimes 
great men turn out to be morons, sometimes morons are also great men. 
Sometimes they spend time together. Taking note of their connection 
requires that the ideas behind “great man” and “moron” be explored in 
greater depth. 

We owe a debt to David Graeber for examining the former category 
in one of the last books published during this lifetime, and arguably one 
of the more neglected by his readers, critics, and admirers—On Kings, 
co-written with Marshall Sahlins.* In this chapter I want to argue that per- 
forming an identical exercise on morons, that is, a comparative account 
of morons beside kings, is also worth doing. Moreover, I think that this is 
worthwhile for both anthropology and for activist projects, two things that 


Graeber was deeply committed to. 
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Following pathbreaking work by Robert Edgerton and Jani Klotz, among 
others, Patrick McKearney and Tyler Zoanni have recently noted that cog- 
nitive disability is not just another form of social or cultural difference that 
anthropologists should attend to.’ Rather, this way of being different chal- 
lenges many of the taken-for-granted epistemological and methodological 
assumptions of the field itself. Specifically, I am interested in the third set 
of questions that McKearney and Zoanni argue are raised by the “thorny 
issue” of cognitive disability: “how should we study cognitive difference 
anthropologically? Can we use existing models of social and cultural con- 
struction to capture the experiences of those living under the description 
of cognitive difference and disability? Or does it require new anthropolog- 
ical tools?”* 

In truth I am not trying out new anthropological tools in this chapter 
but, like Graeber, playing with some old ones. But can there be an anthro- 
pology of morons and what might that look like? 

Full disclosure: my son Charlie is a moron. Or, to use the more neu- 
tral-sounding parlance of our times, he is an American adolescent 
diagnosed as a low-functioning person on the autism spectrum. I don’t like 
calling him a moron and am only doing so for the purposes of this chapter. 
After all, the term “moron” was invented in 1910 at the same time as “fee- 
ble-minded” by a eugenicist who wanted to eradicate people like my son 
from the Earth.” I am taking that word back and will explain my motives 
for doing so in a moment. But it is not like saying he “has autism,” which 
can mean a million things, helps people understand him better. As Zoanni 
rightly points out, various “ecological” factors in government, medical 
care, culture and circumstance conspire to shape the kinds of diagnoses 
and life experiences that people with radically different “minds” end up 
having.° In Charlie’s case, being disabled involves not being able to talk— 
he cannot speak one word nor sign one gesture of ASL (American Sign 
Language). This also means that he has a lot of trouble adopting many 
of the ordinary forms of acceptable social behavior that are expected in 
day-to-day life, that he will likely never have a calling or profession, make 
lifelong friends or have romantic affairs, convert to a religion or protest 
for collective change. 

Charlie is different. He is so different, in fact, that I wager it probably 
would not matter what people might come across him, from what time 
in history and from whatever cultural world of experience, they would 
share at minimum an understanding that he was set apart, separate from 


them. They might not think of “minds” as things individual people have, 
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they might not separate medical from cosmological understandings (as 
moderns supposedly do), they might or might not have a local term 
available like “moron” at their disposal ... but they would still reckon 
that Charlie was different than most people they knew and at that point 
they would then alter their expectations, rethink their ordinary social 
judgments about what constitutes appropriate or inappropriate ethical 
behavior, whether toward him or from him. This might seem somewhat 
banal—though some anthropologists will find such a universal claim scan- 
dalous—but it actually hints at the connection between so-called morons 
and kings. 

My guiding question, in a sense, is what if Graeber and Sahlins had 
written a book called On Morons instead of On Kings. For one thing, they 
would have made editors and readers very uncomfortable with their 
language. “Great person,” even “great man,” is easier to say and to equip as 
a cross-cultural tool of comparison than “moron.” Currently, the agreed 
upon umbrella term for the condition of people with cognitive limita- 
tions is “cognitive, intellectual and/or developmental disabilities” (or 
sometimes I/DD). Believe me, I know how moron sounds. I feel like I am 
betraying Charlie even uttering the words, but language is so alien to him 
that my precious discomfort is in a way laughable. Half the time, I don’t 
know what to call my teenage son, to indicate that he does not, cannot, 
and may never talk. “Moron” was for a time a way of indicating that kind 
of inability, whereas the term “autism,” on its own, does not. 

I am not the first to suggest an affinity between David Graeber’s 
approach to anthropology and that of Edmund Leach (see Edwards, ch. 
6 this volume). If there is a lack of fit between entities in the world and 
the names we apply to them, as Leach argued in an article Graeber was 
fond of, then it is also true that names for anomalous experiences, things, 
and people are quickly taken up and appropriated for multiple uses.* In 
another time, not so long ago, I would have learned to call my son mute, 
dumb, a fool, an idiot, an imbecile, retarded, schizophrenic and, yes, 
moron. Gradually, however, these names for anomalous behavior (that is, 
intellectual and/or linguistic in-ability) were absorbed into casual terms 
of verbal abuse to use against anyone, including ourselves (I call myself an 
idiot at least once a day, for example). This has led to the paradoxical situa- 
tion where terms of abuse for people diagnosed with cognitive disabilities 


are now utilized to critique, ironically, forms of bigotry and oppression: 
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Thus, very progressive teachers, researchers, and even activists will use 
words like moron or idiot even when critiquing racist, sexist, or other- 
wise offensive behavior, all the while refusing to admit or realize that 
they are channeling one form of bigotry to attack another.’ 


My use of “moron” is meant to call attention to a widespread history of 
forgetting, to the stupid historiography of stupidity, whereby people are 
marked as mentally deviant for social discipline and/or death, only to have 
these very labels ignorantly appropriated, with seemingly no awareness of 
the processes that made such labels possible. 

I am exploring the utility of Graeber’s writing and research partly 
because some of his work touched on disability in ways that have not been 
widely recognized (but might have been, see Introduction, this volume. 
Moreover, there is something useful, I believe in rethinking morons in 
parallel with his work with Sahlins on kings in particular since it arguably 
opens up new ways of complicating dominant notions of disability. These 
assumptions include taking for granted that disability is everywhere con- 
sidered to be an unfortunate or inauspicious tragedy above all else. As 
“crip theorists” argue, associating disability with tragedy is less a univer- 
sal truth, than it is a common morality tale that harms both disabled and 
able-bodied people alike."° My use of “moron” in this chapter is meant to 
cover cognitive, developmental and/or linguistic disabilities of different 
kinds. It is rather like a cognitive answer to the term “crip,” which disabil- 
ity theorists and activists have also recently re-appropriated (in a direct 
parallel to other reclaimed words like “queer”). Using “moron” and “crip” 
as terms of art is meant to call attention to the discomfort these utterances 
can create and moral assumptions which lie behind that discomfort.” 

In this chapter I outline the contours of one possible anthropology of 
people like Charlie (though by no means the only one). I do so to show 
what this actually reveals about the anthropology of everyone else and so 
can shed light on ideas from personhood to power and creativity. McK- 
earney and Zoanni point out that taking cognitive disability seriously 
in ethnographic research challenges assumptions about “the process of 
ethical subject formation.” Thinking in terms of personhood is one way 
of getting beyond the critique of disability as nothing more than social 
labels for non-normative behavior. The point of their intervention and 
mine is not only that our ideas about humankind are wrong, but also that 
we are making anthropology worse, and by extension the world, by not 
supporting and talking more about people with disabilities of all kinds. 
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While it may come as a shock, one of the first and only anthropologists 
of cognitively disabled persons, Edgerton, was also quite influential 
in shifting political policies toward them. And, as Klotz notes, this had 
some negative consequences, specifically insofar as disability justice has 
normally excluded people who are profoundly intellectually disabled, that 
is, morons.” 

More than talk about an alternative anthropology of morons, therefore, 
I want to push the limits of thinking of moron as a kind of being, and 
consider ways in which it is also, and more interestingly, a mode of action 
and a way of becoming. My focus will be on people diagnosed with cog- 
nitive disabilities in very different contexts (thus involving very different 
forms of diagnosis and ideas of bodies and minds). This already com- 
plicates my comparative approach. At the same time, people with these 
diagnoses also present a more challenging “other” with whom anthropol- 
ogists have yet to adequately reckon and, as Tyrion Lannister said, that 
doesn’t seem right.” I start by outlining one way that this might be done, 
in terms of concepts of morality and personhood, and then turn to a dif- 
ferent, more historically, comparatively informed approach. I conclude 
by considering becoming moron as a challenging and even desirable way 
forward, against assumptions that stupidity is only ever to be denigrated 
as unproductive and limiting. We'd certainly do better, I believe at least, to 


have more morons than more kings. 
Exemplary Persons and Moral Imagination 


One night we arranged for the dancers of Siem-reap to come and 
perform in front of the temple. After dinner fifty small torch-bearers 
came to fetch us at the sala, and we traversed the long causeway in a 
procession, followed by a group of Cambodians who had hastened over 
from their village. At their head was an idiot, called “king of Angkor,” 
who spends his days among the ruins, crowned with fresh flowers.”° 


The term “stupid” goes back to the very origins of the word stupidus, 
which was actually a Latin term for clown. Clowns were a subject that 
Graeber actually wrote about quite a lot, often in reference to indige- 
nous Californian rituals that had mortals impersonate gods and act like 
“gluttons, lechers, and buffoons” with absolute, or king-like authority (see 
Introduction, this volume).'® Already this shows an interesting parallel 
between being “great” and being odd or physically and mentally strange. 
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Put differently, acting like a god meant overturning ordinary assump- 
tions about how people should act and think. Yet what Graeber did not 
consider was the reverse possibility: that conceptions of gods and kings 
might be inspired by everyday “buffoons” in our midst, who might them- 
selves provide a source for conceptions of divinity and kingship and not 
the other way around. It may be that the temporary and absolute author- 
ity of clowns is less critical to understanding the situation than is their 
buffoonery. It could be, even, that anomalous cognition and action is at 
the heart of the widespread appearance of king-like persons Graeber and 
Sahlins observed.” 

A failure to consider this possibility, one that would take into account 
how politics and disability mutually shape one another, might be due to 
Graeber (the avowed anarchist) having considerably more interest in cap- 
turing and critiquing authority. Fair enough. But this also accounts for 
why Graeber leaves aside whether (at least some) clowns are only per- 
forming for the occasion or might be acting exactly like they always do. As 
the quote with which I began this section indicates, “the king of Angkor,” 
at least among some Cambodians in the past, was a village idiot with 
a crown of flowers. As in many places recorded throughout history and 
across the world, they are not just an anomalous person but a potential 
resource for ritual celebration with a perhaps only half-serious label of 
“king.” The fool in this case was born to the part, they are not acting it out 
it would seem. 

Now it could be that the indigenous groups in California that Lowie 
examined did not make such a distinction, between playing a fool and 
being one, when it came to cognitive disability (though, if so, that would 
also be worthy of note). By comparison, in early modern England for 
example, there was a somewhat commonplace distinction we seem to 
have inherited between “artificial” and “natural fools,’ which I will return 
to later. 

Making a connection between morons and great men is partly meant 
to challenge the overwhelming tendency to depict history, society, and 
culture almost exclusively as products of “men” who are “great” because of 
what they accomplish and who are inherently imagined capable of great- 
ness (which all too often just means male, white, straight, able-bodied 
...). “Great men,” from this perspective, are nothing but pure possibility— 
the source of all that is creative and productive in society. In one of his 
chapters in On Kings, Graeber discusses this in the context of the Malagasy 
view of the king as child (about which more will be said below) which 
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218 “Moron,” 


highlights the view of sovereigns-to-be as “sheer potentiality. 
by contrast, tends to mean the opposite: that someone is not only limited 
(in intelligence, talent, imagination) but, at the most extreme, inherently 
incapable of doing much of anything that truly matters. Here it is import- 
ant to note that “moron” and related terms (fool, dummy, idiot, imbecile 
...) are not only terms of abuse, as many English-speakers have come to 
regard them, but also historical diagnoses for kinds of people who are 
thought too limited in ability to contribute to history, society, or culture. 
Morons are, in this sense, the very opposite of “great men” as popularly 
imagined—incapable and dependent on others, rather than leading and 
guiding others into new worlds of possibility or divine utopias.” As I will 
show, we can actually equally well imagine the opposite—that “morons” 
have far more potential than anyone. 

But if there is an assumed tension between king and moron, one that 
more or less conforms to what “great men” and “moron” mean in everyday 
English (in keeping with the quote from Game of Thrones with which we 
began), then arguing that they are actually deeply connected (and that 
there is a lot of historical and comparative ethnographic support for this 
connection) might come across as distinctly odd. At the same time, if they 
are structural opposites of a kind, it is perhaps for this reason that madmen 
and kings, or the mad and the god-fearing, are so often conjoined. One 
thinks of the familiar sentiment that many if not all rulers are insane or 
deluded to think they should be the ones to rule others. Or, in the history 
of ideas, on the role of idiocy in Locke’s treatises on government,*° or of 
madness in Descartes (which went on to inspire Derrida and Foucault to 
quarrel with one another in the early days of post-structuralism).”* 

But this introduces a problem we have to deal with before we can 
get to the argument at hand: what is greatness anyway? For example, if 
people depict Donald Trump or Boris Johnson as foolish or as intellectu- 
ally impaired, as metaphorical and literal morons in other words, does this 
simultaneously diminish their “greatness”? Probably not. In fact, some 
people may like the extent to which they think these men appear to talk 
and think simply and do not act better than them. Graeber himself said 
something to this effect after George W. Bush was elected: 


If statistics are to be believed, millions of Americans watched George 
Bush and John Kerry lock horns, concluded that Kerry won, and then 
went off and voted for Bush anyway. It was hard to escape the suspicion 
that, in the end, Kerry’s articulate presentation, his skill with words and 
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arguments, had actually counted against him.... This sent liberals into 
spirals of despair. They could not understand why decisive leadership 
was equated with acting like an idiot. Neither could they understand 
how a man who comes from one of the most elite families in the 
country, who attended Andover, Yale, and Harvard, and whose signa- 
ture facial expression is a self-satisfied smirk, ever convinced anyone he 
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was a “man of the people. 


This can also be based on a rational calculation of sorts. Graeber went on 
to say that working class people can more easily imagine they could be a 
millionaire than a culturally effete intellectual (a human rights lawyer, a 
poet, a film critic). Even if the latter is possible through scholarship and 
higher education, it might not be ideal for them to imagine. As Leach 
opined with respect to Kachin politics in Highland Burma, the rational 
calculation can go the other way too: sometimes people can rest easier 
when they think their chief is a moron.” 

In another sense, even when we insult “great men” they live on in the 
stories we tell ourselves about how not to behave, of models to follow and 
to reject, which is just greatness in another register (as in “Oz the great 
and terrible!”). Here greatness might not be equivalent to sheer poten- 
tiality per se, but instead serves as an influence on moral thought and 
imagination more broadly. To put it simply, maybe the only thing that 
people labeled either “great” or “terrible” have in common is that people 
like to talk about and learn lessons from them. 

This sense of a person’s “greatness” is more in line with Caroline 
Humphrey's interpretation of Mongolian morality. For Humphrey, it is 
not helpful to begin talking about moral behavior in terms of official or 
explicit rules, when most of what people seem to do is tell stories. People 
that Mongolians tell stories about are what she calls “exemplars” and “the 
more important arena of morality appears in the relation between persons 
and exemplars or precedents.”** Other anthropologists of morality and 
ethics, like James Laidlaw, draw on Humphrey in order to outline a more 
practical and relational way of making sense of how people do and become 
good. Exemplary persons are those about whom we talk and who inform 
our moral imaginations by providing examples to follow ... and to scorn. 

For instance, some Mongolians directly draw on the unwanted possi- 
bility of creating more morons when they discuss their love lives. More 
precisely, stories about possible “deformed and dumb” children shape 


decision-making about whom to marry: 
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Some Mongols discourage ethnic intermarriage by invoking a local folk 
maxim which holds that the offspring of such marriages are usually 
born deformed and dumb. As one Mongol told me, “We try to hold on 
to them (Mongol women) in order to protect their children and thus 


future Mongols.’ 


In these examples, I would argue—in keeping with Humphrey—that what 
is happening is not so much that people are obeying a maxim (“Thou shalt 
not intermarry!”), but listening to and sharing stories about imagined 
morons (i.e. the “deformed and dumb”). These morons would serve as 
exemplary persons whose real and possible (or virtual) existence moti- 
vates decision-making about marriage in place of explicit rules that would 
punish such actions. As Sahlins writes in On Kings, echoing Humphrey, 
taboos are better seen as the stuff of social relations not moral laws: 


Of course, submission to the powers is evident in punishments for 
transgressions. But the same is doubly implied when the prospective 
tule is followed, for, more than an act of respect, to honor a taboo 
has essential elements of sacrifice, involving the renunciation of some 
normal practice or social good in favor of the higher power who autho- 


rizes it.” 


Not intermarrying, for these Mongolians, is both about not being related to 
morons and continuing to relate in a positive way to divine powers-that-be. 

So, my first point is this: it is useful to consider a comparative anthro- 
pology of morons as analogous to that of kings, at least in principle, since 
both are figures centrally involved in stories about relating and non-relat- 
ing with exemplary persons (about wanting to be or become like them or 
unlike them). I would only add that kings and morons are also contigu- 
ous with one another, or practically connected and not only formally (or 
structurally) similar. This further challenges reductive and medicalized 
depictions of disability that many disability activists understandably resist. 
If those activists are less familiar with anthropology, I would suggest, it 
might be because we have not done a better job showing such activists 
the possibilities that a comparative approach can offer. But first, I want to 
show how anthropology can and often does do the very opposite, which 
is to present severe disability as purely unfortunate and something most 
societies would logically seek to avoid. 
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Divine/Sacred Kingship and Holy Fools 
Better a witty fool than a foolish wit.” 


The ethnographic literature is full of examples of anomalous beings— 
human or otherwise—who are treated simultaneously as exalted and 


profoundly dangerous, or that alternate between the two.”* 


As anthropologists are fond of pointing out, nothing is strange if you put it 
in the context of the broader ethnographic record. Put differently: almost 
anything, any way of seeing or doing things, is possible. In a lesser-known, 
joint article, “Farewell to the ‘Childhood of Man” cited in note 28, Davids 
Wengrow and Graeber demonstrate this with reference to the discovery 
of burials from the Paleolithic era, filled with two things that might seem 
incongruous: grave goods and “physically anomalous people,’ that is, 
people who would likely be labeled “disabled” if they lived in today’s Europe. 
They later use some of this in their popular book (Dawn of Everything). 
In both they point out that, from the perspective of the Western elites 
who overwhelmingly make up archaeology, this appears like a strange 
finding—the grave goods, rare objects of value, suggest importance and 
power, while the human remains suggest weakness and misfortune. But, 
the two Davids suggest, this is only inexplicable if you maintain a specific, 
and decidedly negative idea about people with anomalous bodies. That 
negative idea usually goes like this: If you are born with or end up with 
a disability, or if someone you care for or about has this happen to them, 
then that is tragic, maybe worse than death but certainly something no 
reasonable person would want for themselves. These connected ideas form 
part of what is known by crip theorists as “compulsory able-bodiedness.”*? 
In contrast, the simplest, most economical way to explain Paleolithic 
remains is to imagine that the people who buried these bodies and goods 
did not entertain such notions. 

By challenging this negative appraisal of bodily anomaly, Wengrow 
and Graeber are siding with a core position taken up by critical disabil- 
ity studies over the last two decades. This has meant a shift from primarily 
struggling for disability rights, which specifically relates to people with 
disabilities, to also dismantling systemic ableism, which affects everyone. 

Let’s return to moral personhood, pace Humphrey, which is where 
we get back to exemplary persons and their relationship with morons. 
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Evidence for a functional role for morons in social life still endure in 
terms like “village idiot,” which suggest a time when specific communities 
would have intellectually anomalous people whose difference was consid- 
ered somehow “mental” but did not mark them for removal, elimination, 
or imprisonment for treatment, as it later would with a growing obsession 
with reasonable behavior, labor markets, and the rise of the medical gaze. 
Thanks to William Shakespeare, many people are familiar with the role of 
un-reason, of folly, as counterparts to sovereign rulers, which most often 
takes the form of the court jester. Unfortunately, partly owing to the his- 
torical imagery provided by Shakespeare and other early modern writers, 
fools are normally imaged as having been paid performers with the wit to 
challenge norms and, occasionally, to speak truth to power. We are back 
to Lowie and Graeber’s example of indigenous Californian clowns—seem- 
ingly ordinary people acting like gluttonous, lecherous, divine buffoons. 
In fact, the relationship between morons and kings goes beyond the 
employment of people who merely act incompetent. Going back at least 
to the Epic of Gilgamesh,” kings have partly shown their kingliness by 
adopting and caring for people with severe mental incompetence. Some 
writers consider this to have been a way to keep kings humble or aware 
of their own mortality and imperfection in comparison with the divine. 
Yet this also makes a certain amount of sense, given what Graeber and 
Sahlins say about kingship cross-culturally and historically. Kings, on the 
one hand, partly stand out because they are heavily dependent on others, 
who not only give them their power but literally care for and carry the 
sovereign, making them seem rather like children ... or like some people 
with disabilities. As they write, “there is at the same time a mutually con- 
stitutive relation between the king’s containment and his power: the 
very taboos that constrain him are also what render him a transcendent 


metabeing.”®' Furthermore: 


Just as assertions of the absolute power of the sovereign are also, tacitly, 
assertions of the absolute equality of his subjects (at least in relation 
to him), so assertions of metahuman power are also ipso facto ways of 
asserting that mortal humans are—in all the most important ways— 
the same.*” 


In comparison with kings, everyone else is just ordinary. Everyone but 


morons. 
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There are darker ways of considering this complementarity that I detest. 
If kings are those typically with the power to kill anyone, then people 
with severe disabilities (in many examples, cross-culturally and histori- 
cally) have also been described as those that anyone can kill. If kings make 
everyone else ordinary by comparison, it’s as if morons make everyone a 
king. To quote Graeber again, “Whether [kings] were said to embody a god 
is not the issue. The point is that they act like gods—or even God—and get 
away with it.” As Edgerton pointed out over half a century ago, there is no 
evidence that some societies must murder severely disabled or anomalous 
infants more than others—due to harsher environmental conditions, for 
instance; but, at the same time there is abundant evidence that just about 
every society has people that entertain the notion.** 

This puts kingly decisions to have a courtly fool in a different light. 
What better way for an actual king to reassert their exclusive monopoly 
over killability, and in so doing potentially demonstrate their divine benef- 
icence, than to adopt eminently killable persons under their protection? 

Whatever the validity of this proposal (and it is purely hypothetical, 
of course), Graeber and Sahlins make clear how the capacity for anon- 
ymous violence, meaning violence against anyone at any time for any 
reason, is not purely a practical exercise of power for would-be monarchs, 
but a symbolic act that shows them to be exemplary persons outside the 
ordinary rules of right and wrong, rules that otherwise keep the rest of us 
in line. This is where the divine king and the sacred king are worth teasing 
apart (as Graeber does in their book). His model resolves the tension 
by pointing out that being set apart as special (or sacred) is as much a 
solution to, as an outcome of, the divine power to kill anyone indiscrimi- 
nately, as if the king is a force of nature and not an ordinary human. Like 
a twisted realization of Giorgio Agamben’s idea of sovereign exception, 
divine/sacred kings are figures who show in their violent example what no 
one else can get away with. If they are moral exemplars, in other words, 
they are not showing people an example to imitate but are instead making 
clear where the line is that divides the fates of ordinary mortals from a 
more divine realm beyond good and evil. Kings would be like amoral exem- 
plars. There is a way in which the moronic exemplar is similar. In fact, a 
case could be made that kings and severely disabled people may both be 
perceived as simultaneously dependent on others and free from normal 
moral decision-making. They are both extraordinary, both exemplars, set 


apart from and thereby constituting the broader moral order. 
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Evidence for this lies in the fact that people diagnosed with cogni- 
tive disabilities may exert a great deal of influence in social interactions, 
having what amounts to an outsized presence in the lives of those around 
them. Danilyn Rutherford describes this with respect to children in a 
special educational setting in the United States, all of whom have language 
difficulties: 


If a conversation is a game of ping pong, “defective speakers” have a 
habit of pocketing the ball. This is one way of thinking about sover- 
eignty—as the power to take without returning, to turn one’s back and 
face another world, and in doing so to compel a response.” 


And with some kings and morons, this sense of outsized power is trans- 
lated further into a divine/sacred stature, as Sahlins and Graeber make 
clear, giving kings a place in the cosmic pantheon. “And the more absolute 
their power, the greater that dependency will also tend to be”3° 

The same is found with various “holy fools,” for example among Egyptian 
fellahin, for whom village “half-wits” grow in holy power as time goes on, 
may possess others, and have shrines built to them.?” Yet other people have 


“dumb” gods, some of whom are also slaves, as found among Kiribati: 


Naubwebwe, on the other hand, is an old black man, evidently no 
relation of the beings in Matang. His look is slavish; his occupation of 
cleaning up rubbish on the road is that of a slave; he grins and grimaces 
like an idiot—or a slave, for the word rang applied to him in the context 
has both significations in Gilbertese; and he is dumb, which is the first 
mark of slavery in the estimation of the Islanders. Yet evidences of a 
former greatness still cling about him: his art is the wau “cat’s cradle”, 
of which he is the presiding deity, and in the changing patterns of the 
wau, as old men assert, an expert could portray the successive stages of 


creation. 


A slave, idiot god is about as far one can go in the direction of bringing 
one’s deities down to size, for many people at any rate, and yet “evidences 
of former greatness still cling about him” and, more importantly, he is still 
an exemplar, still worth talking about. 

The connection between cosmic divinity and idiocy is not confined to 
instances like these. For one thing, there are more pragmatic and clearly 
documented examples where kings relate to morons for more straightfor- 
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ward reasons. According to Edgerton, at one time the Hehe of Tanzania 
and the Tiv in Nigeria had chiefs who would make use of “morons” in 
order to deliver summons or reach out to difficult tribesmen. According 
to one chief, “he was used because everyone knew he was so stupid that 
there was no point in interrogating him about the mood of the chief.” 
But in some circumstances morons can also be exalted as if they were 
more powerful than they are. There are at least two versions of a popular 
saying among Shona of Southern Africa, documented by both Gelfand and 
Devlieger: “If one has a child who is an idiot, if it dances to drums, one 
ululates at its performance.’*° My own compulsion is to interpret this as 
reflecting an obligation, on the part of caregivers of morons, to appreciate 
their unusual behavior instead of being embarrassed by it. For example, if 
my son Charlie hums and stims, twiddling his fingers or mine for instance, 
I should “ululate” rather than feel shame and try and make him stop, to 
force him to fit in. 

But comparison is pointless if it fails to acknowledge the alternative life- 
worlds that underlie these partial connections and make them possible. 
Aschwanden and Cooper’s ethnography with the Southern Shona (the 
Karanga) complicates my rather secular, liberal reading.“ Not everyone 
who deviates from expectations is treated the same and this has more to 
do with ideas about sin and punishment, spirits and God. For one thing, 
while “idiots” might be occasionally celebrated, if a child develops early 
incisors they may be dehumanized/animalized as similar to the “dirty” 
spirit of a crocodile and put to death for this deviation from the norm. 
Dirtiness is thought by these Shona to result from having resumed inter- 
course (a “dirty” activity for them) too soon after childbirth, a taboo the 
violation of which leads to sperm polluting the mother’s blood and then 
the breast milk given to the infant. Once again, the taboo in question is a 
way of (not) relating, both with other persons sexually and to meta-per- 
sons, here animal spirits, coupled to the refusal to relate any further with 
infants suggesting their presence. 

Where the “dirty” infants bearing these deformities are purportedly 
killed (though in no society does everyone always obey all taboos), idiots 
are thought to have a different origin and this reveals a more complex rela- 
tionship to the divinity of sin and innocence: 


[T]he Karanga call a mentally deranged person ndimwari, “he is God, 
do not harm him.” (There is a kind of mental illness which is God’s pun- 


ishment for a serious crime, but we are here considering only mental 
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illness caused by witchcraft). The Karanga say of a mentally deranged 
person that his head has been confused by an evil influence and that 
he can no longer distinguish between good and evil. Therefore, his 
soul is innocent of sin, and if he sins it is only his body that does so. 
The Karanga believe that a madman has almost reverted to the state in 
which his soul could return straight to God since it is without evil—like 
the soul of an aborted baby (also called ndimwari) which returns imme- 


diately to where it came from: to God.** 


For these Shona, any relationship between a person and someone impaired 


in 


this way, or “mad,” is not simply binary, insofar as it involves a relation- 


ship between the able-bodied person, the less able person, and divine and/ 


or 


sacred meta-beings. 


Human societies the world over are not only interdependent with soci- 
eties of other kinds, they are also dependent for their own existence 
on relations with humans of other kinds. I mean the gods, ancestors, 
ghosts, demons, species-masters, and other such metapersons, includ- 
ing those inhabiting plants, animals, and natural features: in sum, the 
host of “spirits’—wrongly so-called; they are this-worldly and indeed 
have the attributes of persons—the host of whom are endowed with 


life-and-death powers over the human population.” 


The moron resembles a meta-person, a species of exemplary person, as a 


result of this connection: 


Another peculiarity of the idiot is his behaviour towards his fellow men. 
When they speak to him he sometimes does not reply; one never knows 
how he is going to react, he is entirely unpredictable. It is the same with 
God, the Karanga say, he does not answer us, and he is free to act as he 
likes. This is why they call a madman ndimwari, “he is God”. Even when 
he commits a crime they make excuses for him by saying an evil spirit 
misused him. One might even suspect an identification here and, thus, 
a symbol. The Karanga expression ndimwari can be translated by “he 
is God”, but they reject as impossible the suggestion that the madman 
really is God (Mwari chaiye). The nearest interpretation of ndimwari 


might be: “he is of God”, or “God allows it to happen.”** 
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This would seem to go further in demonstrating a contiguous link between 
cosmo-political otherworldly forces and morons in otherwise radically dif- 
ferent contexts. 

The point is not that morons will always be seen as powerful in this 
way, they might instead be considered dangerous or impure, as in need of 
locking up and reform as Foucault argued became the modernizing insti- 
tutional imperative (though according to Graeber, following Durkheim, 
this would only lend further weight to their sacredness at having been 
set apart). Following Humphrey, morons institutionalized or hidden from 
view remain powerful nonetheless, not least because they often serve as 
what I term (a)moral exemplars about whom, the medical gaze aside, 
many people seem to love to tell stories, even if only to pity them or hurl 
abuse at others. This is perhaps very different from early modern village 
idiots, or contemporary Egyptian or Shona reflections, but it shows the 
rich and largely unexamined role of morons in cultural life.*° 

What is clear is that, no less than divine and sacred kings as explored by 
Sahlins and Graeber, holy fools, powerful mutes, and godly idiots have a 
role in the cosmopolities that some anthropologists have occasionally doc- 
umented. And yet, we have had less to say about them, in general, than we 
have about the able-minded and “great.” I had to dig through ethnographic 
files and texts for the examples I provided above. After all, the book does 
not exist where I could find them in one place: no How Morons Think, no 
La Pensée débile, no Gender of the Moron and, finally, no On Morons. As 
Tyrion Lannister says, that doesn’t seem right. 


Get Stupid 


Everybody, everybody, just get into it, get stupid 
Get retarded, get retarded, get retarded 
Let’s get retarded (Ha), let’s get retarded (In here) 
Let’s get retarded (Ha), let’s get retarded (In here) 
Let’s get retarded (Ha), let’s get retarded (In here) 
Let’s get retarded (Ha), let’s get retarded (In here), yeah. 
— Black Eyed Peas*® 


Edgerton recognized half a century ago that linguistic and mental incom- 
petence provide the most challenging form of difference to human 
scientists.’ After all, if there is one form of competence they take the most 
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for granted, as products and practitioners of formal university education, 
it is the value of intelligence over stupidity and words over silence. 

In the back of my head, I hear an objection to this whole chapter. It goes 
like this: “Disability is not universal! Different people in time and space 
have considered different things disabling. Some societies have treated 
twins or left-handed people as if they had disabilities. So this comparative 
focus on morons is doomed from the start!” But I want to turn this crit- 
icism back on itself. Holding that “disability is not a universal category” 
also expresses an unresolved contradiction. 

The reason some scholars are confident in asserting that “disabil- 
ity” (or anything at all) has no universal, cross-cultural, trans-historical 
meaning is that people have competently written, spoken about, and trans- 
lated ideas about human difference in particular ways in distinct places 
and times. Any representation of alternative ideas of “disability” arose out 
of successful interactions between people with sufficient competence to 
convey ideas about “disability” across time and space. In other words, the 
most radically different ideas about bodies and minds anthropologists and 
historians provide still rely on bodies and minds capable of transmitting 
information about such difference in the first place. Paradoxically, chal- 
lenges to the category “disability” rely on taken-for-granted conceptions 
of shared ability transcending apparent divides in cultural or historical cos- 
mology. Either competence is truly, radically different across contexts, and 
therefore no translation of ideas across domains can be trusted since com- 
petence can never be gained or grasped in a shared way, or anthropology 
in its normal guise is essentially a neurotypical, normative enterprise.“ 

Getting back to our argument, if the modern exaltation of reason arose 
in part by creating and controlling people marked as “irrational” and 
“mad,” then the social reproduction of intelligent and verbal profession- 
als exists against a taken-for-granted background of the unintelligent and 
mute. Put simply, really smart folks needed and still need really dumb 
folks to exist, both symbolically (as their supposed structural opposite) 
and practically (as people to define, dehumanize, diagnose, and ruminate 
over). 

But outside of academia, there of course are many ways of being and 
becoming a person between the extremes of “moron” and “king.’*? For 
centuries, clowns played with the reified distinction between being great 
and being a moron, showing how thin or non-existent the barrier is sepa- 
rating these as “kinds” of being and suggesting, even more radically, that 
they are better understood as ways anyone can be. Thanks to Shakespeare, 
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we have an enduring glimpse into the sometimes radical role of so-called 
“artificial fools” in the lives of early modern elites, but he had compara- 
tively little to say about how these performers relied for their inspiration 
on “natural fools.” Information about this comes, instead, from Robert 
Armin, one of the Bard’s favorite actors.°° In Armin’s Foole upon Foole (oth- 
erwise entitled A Nest of Ninnies), Shakepeare’s favorite clown outlined 
something like a natural description of the ecology of transgressive fool- 
ishness in the Elizabethan era. Yet reading his work closely, “reveals the 
variety of conditions that could be denoted by the term ‘natural’ 

Indeed, the very distinction between natural and artificial betrays 
a neglect of how uneven conditions of debility can harm minds just as 
they do bodies.” From this point of view, otherwise “ordinary” minds can 
become or be made moronic ones through hierarchical structures, kingly 
or otherwise. There was, for instance, a short-lived debate in the mid 1970s 
over whether “brain damage” could be considered a byproduct of inequal- 
ity—according to well-known critic of biological race, Ashley Montagu’s 
“sociogenic” theory—and which scholars Charles and Bettylou Valentine 
found theoretically one-sided and politically suspect.°? What all seem to 
agree on is that being a moron is not simply a thing one is or is not, but like 
all ways of being exists within fields of power and difference. 

Leaving that critical matter aside, it is clear that, for Armin at least, 
some natural fools are distinctly king-like. That is, they are not too dissim- 


ilar in their behavior from the Californian clowns with which we began: 


Armin’s fools, first of all, impress us with their gluttony. One mali- 
ciously eats and spoils the fresh cheeses in the dairy house and later 
eats a hawk, feathers and all, because he heard tell of its “goodness”. 
Another burns his face in the oven in an attempt to get at some pies. 
Two of the fools are naughty enough to require whipping; two others 
are oblivious to the value of money; another pair make bad messengers. 
Three of the fools drivel from the nose and mouth. Two are jealous of 
artificial fools who try to take their places, and another pair are suscep- 
tible to the flattery of being addressed as gentlemen. More important, 
the fools are petulant and stubborn, continually involved with violence 
both to person and property. Their selfish and childish actions point up 
the risk, whatever the comic relief, in keeping a natural fool in the court 
of household.** 
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According to H.F. Lippincott, Armin’s fools were placed in direct 
contrast with the witty, self-aware kind in Shakespeare’s plays. Instead, like 
kings whose courts they might occupy, fools may stand outside ordinary 
measures of right and wrong like amoral exemplars, seeking only pleasure. 

A more recent example of Armin’s idea or Lowie’s clowns is Lars von 
Trier’s controversial 1998 film The Idiots about a situationist collective 
who cause public scenes by “spassing” as if they were natural fools. Here 
playing the kingly fool is a way of acting, a role to inhabit, that is poten- 
tially open to anyone. 


The group spass, or fake mental disability, taking turns acting as a 
minder or spasser, respectively. They do this for hours on end, both pri- 
vately and very much in public. They spass in fine restaurants, biker 
bars, and public swimming pools, creating mayhem and acute dis- 
comfort wherever they go. They take their act on the road, going door 
to door selling costly but poorly constructed Chinese ornaments to 
their wealthy neighbors and taking guided educational tours of local 


businesses.” 


The apparent lesson here, beyond its relevance to the film-making process, 
is that we all can be kings or exemplary persons. Over the course of the 
film, a new recruit joins their ranks. Not only are the group free, in other 
words, but the way in which they act free can inspire others to rethink 
radical freedom. 

There have been critiques of The Idiots as ableist (just as there were of 
the Black Eyed Peas song with which I began this conclusion), and on the 
same grounds: as rudely affecting moronic behavior. But, with others, I 
ask to whom they are offensive? And to what end? One might consider 
admonitions against performing as a moron as something primarily done 
to comfort the sensibilities of the able-bodied and neurotypical. Change 
the name from “Lets Get Retarded” to “Lets Get it Started” or from “the 
Idiots” to “the Learning Impaired” and “we” get to go back to living within 
polite, bourgeois systems where the line between ordinary and deviant 
is clear and undeniable. Similarly, I could offend less if I did a “find and 
delete” and replaced every use of “moron” in this chapter with “diagnosed 
cognitive disability.’ But what would be lost when that polite comfort is 
gained? 

In The Idiots, giving over to becoming a fool, becoming a moron, is an 
expression of freedom as much as it is about challenging the status quo. 
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Both narratively and in its sloppy production, the film “is about allowing 
oneself the freedom to be careless, to not care, which is quietly recognized 


as one of our culture’s greatest taboos.”>° 


More to the point, like Graeber 
also did, Von Trier’s cast make clear how much of the everyday culture of 
capitalism involves obedience to basic social constraints on proper bodily 
movement and proper speech. The liberal contract after all, as Durkheim 
and Mauss noted, is a moral and social bond. The main result of the idiot’s 
performances in the von Trier film is that people pay for them to leave. 

Disability was never a central concern for Graeber over the course of 
his career, but it very well could have been. As outlined most clearly in 
his writing on value and cosmology, Graeber was an avowed Heraclitean 
who repeatedly asserted that reality was subject to the inevitable forces of 
process and change and that, as a result, a lot of social and cultural systems 
are put in place to contend with this fundamental fact of life. Similarly, in 
disability studies it has long been recognized that ability is only ever tem- 
porary and bodily change and loss are inevitable. This reality only spurs 
on the ever-more-intensive commodification of bodily capital within neo- 
liberal work discipline (the mad rush to hold on to attractiveness, energy, 
effort ...). And this all but ensures that nearly everyone feels like their 
body is flawed and failing them, a condition that Lennard Davis diagno- 
ses as dismodernism, and which of course throws out the whole notion of 
normal to begin with.” 

One way of calling attention to these wounds afflicted on all of us 
by transnational capitalism is to get retarded, to become morons, to 
throw into question the structure of everyday norms that guarantee the 
(somewhat) smooth running of bourgeois society. What makes this dif- 
ferent from mere resistance is that flouting norms of acting and thinking 
is not merely a form of concrete, situationist resistance but, as any king 
knows, as my son knows, as Graeber knew, is also freeing and can be a 
whole lot of fun. 

Graeber was no fan of kings or of stupidity. The latter he mostly used to 
criticize systems that he disagreed with, as in his Malinowski lecture on 
power/knowledge (later published in Utopia of Rules). In Dawn of Everything 
he and Wengrow take a moment to make a point about human universals, 
“Not only do we look the same, in many ways we act the same as well (for 
instance, everywhere from the Australian outback to Amazonia, rolling 
one’s eyes is a way of saying, ‘what an idiot!’).’5* Like most people, they 
are seemingly unaware and unbothered that this term of abuse (“idiot”) 
has been appropriated from past labels for cognitively disabled persons. 
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Yet, later in the same book, they also point out that views of extreme 
and non-conforming individuals are far from universal or universally 
negative.” It may be that rolling eyes is quasi-universal, in other words, 
but what counts as unacceptable behavior varies widely. To combine their 
language and mine, a moron is not necessarily an idiot. 

Beyond what creative uses of becoming moron can mean for social col- 
lectives and artistic projects, explorations of a shared bodily repertoire 
for communication and experience can also prove valuable to the lives 
of people diagnosed with cognitive disabilities. This also charts a course 
beyond the limiting—yet critical—domain of liberal disability rights dis- 
course. As Rutherford puts it, the struggle for disability justice is also “a 
matter of becoming, which turns on our collective ability to open our- 
selves to new ways of being with one another.”®° I look up to Rutherford 
and admire her relationship with her disabled daughter Millie, and I’ve 
found her work helpful to take a cue from the emerging but mostly non-ex- 
istent anthropology of morons I have sketched out here. I can’t speak for 
Millie as (I think) I can Charlie. But I hope some of what I have laid out 
means something to others who stand out in a similar, spectacular fashion 
as Charlie does, as Graeber did. 

Instead of someone dependent and pitiable, in truth my son is more like 
a royal figure. Charlie will likely never work a job, own property, suffer 
heartbreak or worry about the outcome of political elections or the fate of 
his soul. But we sure tell stories about him. I’m doing so now. Basically his 
job, every day, is to indulge himself, to be comfortable in his surroundings 
and have a good time. We do our best to support our little king in these 
efforts. Everyone should be so lucky as he is, as we are. 
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2 
Birthing Possibilities 
Holly High 


There is a moment in September 2020 that is preserved with strange 
clarity in my memory: I was sitting on the brown leather sofa at home, 
then in the southern highlands south of Sydney, when my phone buzzed 
and the screen lit up. “I just wondered if you saw that,” a former student 
had texted, with a link to a news story. When I read the article, I had a ludi- 
crous moment of denial. “Is this a hoax?” I shot back, slightly irritated. But 
my student gently pointed out that David Graeber’s agent had confirmed 
it: Graeber was dead. 

During those September days, I had been preoccupied with online 
teaching, beaming out lectures and tutorials from a home-office (jammed 
in awkwardly behind a piano in the lounge room). The pandemic was 
biting deep across the world, and even as teaching expanded into the 
online space, still my world felt reduced. COVID-19 had come to us in 
Australia so soon after our Black Summer, when the southeast eucalypt 
forests burned as they never had before. For months, with every breath, 
we grimly took in the incineration of millions of wild animals. Graeber 
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once described himself as a “professional optimist?” He never ignored 
violence or injustice in his work, yet he still always saw great possibilities 
for we humans. I kept wondering what he would have made of these days 
of fire and plague. What paths out? For weeks the news of his death left 
me in tears at odd moments. I counted myself among David's friends, but 
we were not particularly close. It wasn’t clear to me what, exactly, I was 
grieving. So, between teaching, I wrote. 

My lectures and tutorials that September were for first-year students: 
I was introducing them to the discipline—to this “passion for difference” 
that I believe to be anthropology’s gift*—by discussing something we all 


have in common: being born. I invited students to interview their mothers 
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or care providers about the circumstances of the students’ own births. I 
had been trying to teach them that listening to stories is important; that 
cultural context, difference, and change do exist and can be understood; 
and that, though cultural messaging, and norms and structures, and 
natures necessarily shape us, we are, nonetheless, capable of freedom. 
In those first weeks after David’s death, I realized I wanted to write that 
his anthropology opened possibilities for thinking anew about birth. But 
my first drafts were angry. I quarreled with him for not mentioning this 
and not theorizing that. He never directly engaged with the anthropol- 
ogy of birth. Perhaps I was just passing through another stage of grief: the 
angry one. Or perhaps it is just that, when we value something, when it 
becomes a token of value for us (to use Graeber’s phrasing from his 2001 
book False Coins of Our Own Dreams), on some level we always know that 
we see in it something that is not there. And that something we value, 
that hidden dimension—which we so often misperceive as the power of 
valuable objects—Graeber suggested, is in fact our own capacity to act. 
That has been my experience of grief, too. The force of it—the disbelief, 
anger, and loss—is disorientating, but resolution can be found when the 
lost is understood as also somehow kept. 

This chapter is the result of thinking about the anthropology of birth 
alongside David Graeber’s anthropology. Although not usually thought of 
together, there is a significant kinship: both can be read as examples of 
activist anthropology and show the potentials (and pitfalls) of an anthro- 
pology that chooses to rebel. I argue that these two threads of the discipline 
can be joined in ways productive for both. 


II 


As a child of my time, I did not think particularly deeply about birth until 
the prospect of my own labor was on the horizon. In preparation for the 
birth, I asked my grandmother, then in her eighties, what to expect. 

It was a family gathering in June 2013. We were sitting side by side at 
the long, polished dining table that fills almost the entire dining room of 
a cedar-wood farmhouse outside a town in the Great Dividing Range of 
New South Wales, where wed spent many Christmas lunches. We were 
just a few kilometers from where she had raised her five children, at first 
in a shed on the land her husband had been granted after he returned from 
World War II. Pa never spoke about the war, except to severely ban us from 
pointing a gun, even a toy one, at anyone, ever. When I was an adult, I 
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realized the land we were on had been taken from Indigenous people. My 
mother said that some of those first owners lived in a camp on the country 
there and worked odd jobs as Pa and Joan’s sheep farm was established. I 
do know that one of the nurses that cared for Joan in her last days was a 
descendant of the people that had lived in that camp, but that is all I know. 
That is another conversation I never had with Joan. 

When Joan had her first child, she told me, her father would come to 
visit from town. One-way, the journey took a full day by horse and cart, 
stopping and stepping down every few kilometers to open a gate and shut 
it behind him. It was not until her fourth child was born that the home they 
had been building—a pink, architect-designed, flat-roofed, 1950s beauty, 
incongruously placed on a dusty rise with a far-sighted outlook across the 
paddocks—was ready for the family to live in. They also acquired a car, 
and Joan and Pa would make the long drive into town jubilantly singing 
“Qué será, será” to the children, to distract them, my mother thought, or 
perhaps simply from the infectious optimism that seemed to saturate the 
mood of 1950s Australia. Pa died from Parkinson’s Disease when I was a 
child. Much later, I learned that his children believed that this was likely 
due to his exposure to chemicals during his work on the farm. But no one 
spoke of this to me at the time. At his funeral, we heard that, in his dying 
days, he said of his life: “I married the woman I loved and put a dam in 
every paddock.” 

I was leaning toward Joan across my new and strange belly, and her 
smile seemed to say: no judgment that your pregnancy preceded any sort 
of marriage or even a plan for one. No bad words. No painful memories. 
Around us, the hubbub of her children, her children’s children, and their 
partners: the joy of the crowd seemed to set a limit on what we could say. 
When I asked what birth was like, she laughed and told me not to think 
too much about it: “The doctor will give you something and you will go to 
sleep. When you wake up, there will be a baby. The doctor will do it all for 
you.” I didn’t press her. 

Not long after, and before my first child was born, Joan died. 


III 


Anthropology, my profession, is my other family. By reading and (much 
more rarely) meeting anthropologists whose work I admire, I have found 
people willing to have the kind of conversations that might be too difficult 
in one’s real family, but who still have that family-like ability to shape who 
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you are. In pregnancy, I dug out old readings given to me when I was an 
undergraduate studying anthropology at the Australian National Univer- 
sity. I remembered Robbie Davis-Floyd’s 1994 article on birth in the United 
States: I had also given that article to my sister when she was pregnant 
before me, but it had not clicked for her.? For me, though, it provided a 
searing warning about the implications of the “technocratic” turn taken by 
biomedical approaches to birth in the twentieth century. Davis-Floyd used 
Arnold Van Gennep’s 1909 concept of rites of passage to interpret the oth- 
erwise unnecessary interventions that riddle hospital births, like the use of 
wheelchairs, monitors, and bizarrely designed delivery beds. Davis-Floyd 
understood these as symbolic, part of a deeply sexist set of rituals that 
repeated the cultural messaging that women are faulty birthing machines 
and that technology provides the only sure means of regenerating life. 
According to Van Gennep’s formulation, a rite of passage is a series of 
rituals during which a person who is moving from one status to another 
undergoes first a period of separation from her previous everyday life, then 
a liminal stage—a threshold, neither here nor there—and finally a period 
of reintegration into her new role. Van Gennep included birth as a key rite 
of passage in his original study, arguing that both mother and child move 
from one status to another, as evidenced through symbols such as eating 
prohibitions and bans on work or religious activities.t Van Gennep’s inter- 
pretation of rites of passage was quite conservative, though, inasmuch as 
he did not seek out the seeds of cultural change in his study, or even really 
consider the possibility of social change at all. Instead, his emphasis was on 
how these rites effectively reproduce existing social roles among new ini- 
tiands. Victor Turner later reinterpreted the liminal stage as a potentially 
creative space. Turner thought that the liminal stage was a time where 
the old certainties of life-as-it-had-been become loosened and uncertain, 
but when at the same time the new certainties of life-as-it-shall-now-be 
for the initiand in their new status have not yet coalesced. It was true, he 
acknowledged, that one finds all kinds of conservative symbolism in rites 
of passage, and that these can predispose initiands to a repetition of the 
established social order. But one also finds inversions of these, and also 
suggestions of unorthodox values and possibilities. Turner imagined the 
liminal stage as a kind of social limbo where one could glimpse all kinds of 
symbols, including the seeds of other ways of being. As I would later go on 
to tell my students, we will each pass through rites of passage whether we 
like it or not and whether we know it or not. These occur when we pass 


from one status to another, as when a school student becomes a univer- 
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sity student, for instance, or when a child is born, or at retirement, and so 
on. If we can recognize a rite of passage for what it is, though, we do have 
some measure of freedom: a freedom to accept, or work with, or jam the 
symbols we live in these times of our lives. 

Thinking within this tradition, I sought out the rituals of separation, 
liminality, and reintegration evident around me in pregnancy. I observed 
the people nearest to me responding with gifts for the baby. Although I did 
not have a baby shower, nonetheless it seemed plain that, for many people, 
preparing for a birth involves the acquisition of goods. Succumbing to this 
pressure somewhat, my partner and I made a trip to a gigantic baby-goods 
store and wandered the aisles, not quite convinced of the necessity of any 
of it but seemingly not quite able to rid ourselves of the sense that at least 
some gesture was required. We ended up buying an elaborate contraption 
for the baby to sleep in: I was still unaware, at that time, that infant sleep 
is another heavily ritualized field of worry and consumerism in our milieu. 
These revelations were still to come. 

Another ritualized element evident in my first pregnancy was worry. 
I tracked my budding pregnancy through daily urine strip tests, seeking 
confirmation through the ever-darkening purple line of whether the preg- 
nancy was real or not. On my first consultation with a doctor about the 
pregnancy, I was told explicitly to worry. “It is a very inefficient process,” 
the GP said, meaning that I would likely miscarry. She prescribed me 
low-dose aspirin. After a conversation with my partner, I decided not to 
take it. The GP prescribed an ultrasound at nine weeks to assess if the 
pregnancy even had a heartbeat. It did. The ultrasound technician seemed 
as puzzled as I was as to why the ultrasound had been necessary. At twelve 
weeks, my doctor prescribed a nuchal translucency test to assess risk for 
Down’s syndrome. This again involved an ultrasound. It was quite plea- 
surable seeing the outline of the little future-person in my belly, but the 
technician went quiet and left the room to fetch the obstetrician. On 
arrival, with great gravity, the obstetrician reported that my son’s nasal 
bone did not look normal. In words that are branded into my memory, she 
said “If you were Asian, we would not be worried. But as you are Cauca- 
sian, we would expect a different nose.” 

On that basis, which to me seemed entirely spurious, along with sta- 
tistical formulas (largely based on my age), I was given a result of ı in 
17. This represented their assessment of the chance my son had Down's. 
The obstetrician requested that I consent to an invasive procedure that 
had a 1 in 100 chance of aborting the fetus. All my instincts told me not 
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to do the procedure. But my partner and the obstetrician persuaded me. 
With such forceful cultural messaging prodding me into seeing my preg- 
nancy through the eyes of science, my pregnancy looked risky, unsure, full 
of worry. I had the test. It revealed that the obstetrician’s fear had been 
misplaced. 

To this point, my pregnancy conformed to the kind of rites of passage 
Robbie Davis-Floyd described: the messages were that women’s bodies are 
faulty and inadequate for efficient birthing, that my own ability to repro- 
duce was very questionable in itself: for a successful outcome, I ought to 
rely on medical technology. The view of my pregnancy afforded by medical 
technology (such as the pregnancy test strips and the ultrasound images) 
was surer than my own, and to be a mother at all, and especially to be a 
good mother, I ought to defer to that way of seeing my pregnancy. 

Yet this was not the whole story. The debacle with the nuchal translu- 
cency test was a wake-up call for us. We hired a private midwife, Sheryl, 
and started planning a home birth. Unfortunately, due to an early rupture 
of membranes with no labor at 36 weeks (which I will forever link to the 
unnecessary invasive procedure inflicted by the obstetrician during the 
nuchal translucency test), I birthed in hospital under induction at 37 
weeks. Induction is notorious for sparking a “cascade of intervention” 
because the synthetic oxytocin used does not cross the blood-brain barrier, 
meaning that contractions occur without the usual accompanying benefits 
of feel-good hormones.’ The contractions can easily build up too fast and 
too hard, creating unbearable pain and pressure on the baby. Knowing 
these risks, we opted for induction anyway. The hospital midwife attached 
a monitor to my belly to track the baby’s heart rate and to look for signs of 
distress. I took it off. I requested a bath. The hospital midwife left to ask 
the obstetrician on duty if it was permissible for a woman who was being 
induced to birth in a bath. Sheryl went to fetch some warm water to top 
up the bath, in a quiet defiance that this question had even been raised. 
While they were both out of the room, I entered the bath and experienced 
a “fetus ejection reflex”: the baby was born in a single spasm.* 

It was a moment of great clarity. I want to say that it felt powerful, but 
not in the sense of being in control: I was completely out of control. My 
normal self was gone. I was overwhelmed. But something of me was in 
control: something not me exactly, but of me. It was a part of myself I 
had not encountered so consciously before. I felt that a me much more 
powerful than my conscious self had snatched birth back from the grips 
of the less-than-perfect circumstances around us and done it simply, glo- 
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riously, and rebelliously without asking anyone’s permission. Sheryl 
came back in just after the baby’s head was born: she was so sure that 
we were hours away from crowning that she almost tipped a steaming 
bucket of boiling water right in, but luckily saw the emerging baby just 
in time. Instead, she instructed us on how to pass the baby safely through 
the water, and then snapped a photo of the three of us, my partner, our 
baby, and me, jubilant. It was a very affirming note on which to begin my 
journey as a mother, and also for my partner who was commencing his 
new role as a father. 

It seems to me that this is the key point about liminality. It is true that 
rites of passage can imprint new initiands with conservative meanings. All 
the rituals of birth that Robbie Davis-Floyd described in her 1994 article 
about hospital birth happened to me: the almost obsessive concerns 
with dilation, the bright lights, and the monitoring devices all repeating 
the cultural messaging that my body was a faulty birthing machine and 
could only be made to work through medical technology. But birth is not 
always reducible to the rituals constructed around it. Even in conditions 
of intense ritualization, such as a hospital birth, one finds seeds of other 


meanings. 
IV 


The first birth I remember attending was on an island in the Mekong River 
where I lived for 16 months for ethnographic fieldwork in 2002 and 2003. 
The village was a string of 50-odd houses on stilts, spaced out between 
gardens, bamboo, and coconut palms along the riverbank. The houses, 
which were made of teak and bamboo, faced the river, and backed onto 
rice fields. A gilt Buddhist temple gleamed on the higher patch of ground 
in the village center. 

One day, I noticed a house downstream preparing a screened-off area 
under the house: an area, my hosts told me, for the coming birth. I walked 
by, curious and ever the diligent fieldworker, but too shy to intrude on 
what I assumed was a private event. I was pleased and surprised, then, 
when a lean young man, perspiring from the heat and a long walk through 
the dark of the evening, came to my house to invite me. He was inviting 
every household, using a headlamp to follow the footpaths between 
houses and across rice fields. Birth was one of the occasions (along with 
deaths, severe illnesses, marriages and feeding the dead) that required at 
least one member of each house to attend for an all-night vigil. By the time 
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I got there, though, the birth itself was over. While the woman who had 
just birthed rested in the screened-off space under the house drinking hot 
liquids and “toasting” over hot coals (really, just sitting close by or over the 
coals, in a ritual seclusion where heat is thought to help the body dry and 
close after birth), we congregated upstairs listening to music, dancing, 
drinking alcohol, and eating delicious morsels. 

It is compulsory at such events that men gamble with playing cards. 
Gambling is usually illegal in Laos, but these rules are informally sus- 
pended at birth parties. Events like these are so expected that, in the case 
that a birth is not accompanied by a birth party with extensive gambling, 
it is generally understood to be an indication of the severe poverty and 
marginalization of that family. In Luang Prabang, where people are much 
more prosperous than in the rural village where I conducted fieldwork, 
these parties can go on for a month, with the regularity and length of any 
given guest’s involvement in the party taken as a sign of their closeness to 
the couple who had birthed.’ 

In my field site, these events were typically referred to as wiak (L: labor, 
in the sense of work). Labor, in the sense of birth itself, is instead referred 
to by the direct word cep (L: pain). If birth labor in Australia implies the 
labor of faulty bodies at producing a product (much like a factory worker 
might labor on a production line), in Laos, the meaning of birth labor is 
the sociability around the birthing woman. Birth labor here is the work of 
revelry, the effort it takes to suspend everyday rules, and the contributions 
we all made by simply being there, adding to the creative, out-of-the- 
ordinary spark generated by gatherings. Birth was a carnival. No wonder 
so many women prefer to birth at home in Laos. 

Since having my own children, I have paid more attention to birth in 
Laos. One of the characteristics of the births that I have followed in the 
southern provinces of Champassak and Sekong is that, even though most 
women broadly respect medical science, in general the preference and 
practice is to birth outside of medical facilities, even when doing so means 
that medical assistance may be too distant to access in the case of an emer- 
gency. In explaining this, women cite lack of transport, “shyness” of (and 
sometimes outright shaming by) medical staff, the convenience of a village 
birth for the friends and family who may wish to attend, and cost (even 
though mother-and-child health care is free in Laos). I have seen women 
plan a hospital birth, but when the time came, they ended up birthing in 
the village, saying that it never felt like the right time to go. Women also 
very frequently say that if they are not sick, they do not see the need for 
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medical care. Many do not see pregnancy and birth as an illness, and when 
I probed them on this, I heard about the reassuring messages they received 
from the people closest to them. Many come to their first pregnancies 
having observed dozens of births firsthand: people growing up in a Laos 
village have often had ample opportunities to observe the births that take 
place there, or at least attend directly afterwards, as I mostly did. My own 
observation is that children are the most numerous of the attendees at a 
village birth in Laos. The children in Laos I have known did not grow up in 
ignorance and fear of birth. 

In a Laos village, much cultural messaging affirms that birth is nothing 
to fear. And indeed, the births I knew of seemed to be usually trouble-free 
and over in an hour or two. All this, despite statistics suggesting that 
Laos has the highest maternal death rate in Southeast Asia. By contrast, 
in Australia the cultural messaging around birth seemed to dwell on its 
uncertainties (what to expect?) and dangers. The few births I had close 
knowledge of before having my own children seemed drawn-out and 
vexed, typically beset by high drama, angst, and epic time scales (by Lao 
standards at least). This, despite maternal deaths being considered, statis- 
tically speaking, rare in Australia. Clearly, these statistics—while no doubt 
indicating something true about birth—failed to capture something else: 
how birth is imagined in each context. 


y 


When I was pregnant for the second time, I interviewed my mother about 
my own birth. In a telephone call I made from my back veranda, while 
surrounded by piles of laundry in various stages of hanging, drying, and 
folding, I asked and she answered. We were sometimes halting, some- 
times fluent, feeling our way around shame, reserve, and anger. I was her 
second child. Her first birth was in a hospital, where she had experienced 
what birth activists now call “obstetric violence”: without her consent, 
she was given an unnecessary and painful episiotomy while her husband 
was forced to remain outside. When the pair were pregnant for a second 
time, she again enrolled at a hospital and went for regular check-ups. 
What she didn’t tell these medical providers was that she had also hired 
two “healers,” Carole and Norman, who agreed to attend her in birthing at 
home. Despite some misgivings about Carole and Norman’s commitment 
to homeopathy and an anti-vaccination stance, she did birth at home. 
During the labor, they offered her drops of Rescue Remedy on her tongue 
and “Tibetan pills’—hand-rolled by lamas—said to open her birth canal. 
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This was the mid-1970s and my parents were then living on an MO (a 
multiple occupancy, a “commune,” if you will) in the hinterlands around 
Nimbin, the center of Australia’s counterculture. My father told me that, in 
the movement in those days, birthing at home was considered a key aspect 
of building community, a key affirmation of countercultural values. After I 
was born, my mother met weekly with other women in a “Pregnancy, birth 
and beyond” group in Nimbin. I grew up with the photographs taken at my 
own birth: my mother prone on a bed, sunlight streaming in on her glasses 
and her long blonde hair, me a bloody blob just visible between her legs, 
and around the bed, people unknown to me looking on. These were noth- 
ing like the stylized birth photography so common today. These were raw. 

During our interview, some of the pauses in my mother’s retelling 
seemed to be around shame, fear, and anger. Looking back now, she 
wondered: Had it been safe? Had she taken too many risks? When I was 
a child, she had often said that I was born with the umbilical cord around 
my neck, as if she was haunted by an horrific “what if” scenario of stran- 
gulation at birth. Birth specialists today no longer speak of the umbilical 
cord as potentially life-threatening for infants at birth, although the idea 
of tangled umbilical cords did have some currency in the 1980s. The idea 
of the umbilical cord—that link between us— choking me before my first 
breath seemed to have come to stand for all the reservations and compro- 
mises my mother had faced in planning her home birth in circumstances 
where there was so little in the way of medical support available for it, and 
a nightmare possibility that haunted those choices. 

Nevertheless, I grew up telling people that I was born at home: I was a 
home birth. I had some childish sense that this difference was special, a bit 
like being left-handed. It was only as an adult that I realized that my story 
had been wrong. In fact, the birth was what people these days call a “free 
birth”: a birth that is planned and intended to occur with no attendance by 
anyone qualified in biomedicine. A home birth, by contrast, is a birth that 
takes place at a woman’s home while attended by a qualified midwife or 
equivalent. But such births were not an option in 1970s New South Wales. 
If they are an option today, it is due in large part to women like my mother. 
Women who rebelled. 


VI 


My mother continued in birth activism. When I was in high school, 
she was working to connect local midwives to a home birth group. The 
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numbers were always small, the bureaucratic challenges almost over- 
whelming, the threat of deregistration always lurking for midwives who 
supported home birth. David Graeber once wrote, “to live as a rebel—in 
the constant awareness of the possibilities of revolutionary transforma- 
tion, and amongst those who dream of it—is surely the best way one can 
live.”*° But what is the price of rebellion? When I first met David, we were 
both new to the United Kingdom. In our first email exchanges, he seemed 
cagey, suspicious, and quickly told me that he was in “intellectual exile,” 
after being denied a place in the United States Ivy League because of his 
activism. In the introduction to this volume, Josh Reno and I argue that, at 
least from Graeber’s perspective, at least ten years of his career was spent 
in a kind of “wilderness,” where he felt that his contributions to anthropol- 
ogy were undervalued, but also that his activism had cost him his career 
and his personal happiness. Graeber’s activist sensibilities may have been 
a large part of the impact his work had beyond the discipline, but they also 
drove a wedge between him and the mainstream of anthropology, at least 
from his perspective, and at least for a period. 

The same can be said for the activist streak in the anthropology of 
birth. For instance, my midwives and my mother had all read the works of 
anthropologist and childbirth educator Sheila Kitzinger, while I, a trained 
anthropologist, had not registered her work until I was pregnant myself. 
I am confident I am not alone in this ignorance, at least among my own 
generation of anthropologists: I ran pop surveys at the slow workshop 
behind this edited collection (discussed in the Preface to this volume) 
and during my talks to anthropology audiences about this chapter, and I 
found that by far the overwhelming majority of anthropologists also did 
not recognize her name. Like others in my generation, I had been schooled 
in the anthropology of reproduction as a matter of course," but I was less 
familiar with the distinction between that larger field and the smaller 
subfield of the anthropology of birth. The anthropology of birth pre-dates 
the anthropology of reproduction, and although it was later folded into 
the anthropology of reproduction, this subfield has a stronger tradition of 
activism, opening possibilities for birthing women. Brigitte Jordan, Sheila 
Kitzinger, and Robbie Davis-Floyd are considered the founders of the 
anthropology of birth. Kitzinger alone wrote over 30 books over a span of 40 
years. Her obituary in The Guardian suggests that “She could reasonably be 
said to have done more than anyone else to change attitudes to childbirth in 
the past 50 years.” Kitzinger’s 2004 book The New Experience of Childbirth 
sold over a million copies.” Among her hundreds of articles are hard-to- 
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ignore titles like her 2001 “The Great Childbirth Blackmail”"* and the 2006 
“Birth as Rape: There Must Be an End to Just in Case’ Obstetrics.” 

Cross-cultural comparisons have long been a part of the anthropologies 
of birth and midwifery.”° Brigitte Jordan’s Birth in Four Cultures: A Crosscul- 
tural Investigation of Childbirth in Yucatan, Holland, Sweden, and the United 
States, first published in 1978, is widely considered to be the founding text 
of both fields.” Carol McCormack’s 1982 Ethnography of Fertility and Birth”? 
also aimed at gathering culturally diverse details of lived experiences with 
the aim of improving maternal health care. Later, Sheila Kitzinger’s Our- 
selves as Mothers: The Universal Experience of Motherhood’? attempted a 
survey of the world’s cultures of birth explicitly as a means of prompting 
readers to reflect critically on their own rituals and practices. 

Perhaps one reason Kitzinger’s work received less attention in the 
discipline, despite her broad popular appeal, was the way she used the 
ethnographic record. While Kitzinger described herself as an anthropolo- 
gist and often commented on her fieldwork in Jamaica, her texts arguably 
were the most alive when critically describing experiences in her own 
society. Her cross-cultural comparisons, by contrast, were often broad- 
brush indications of “pre-industrial” societies as a foil to the more familiar 
“technological” societies.” At one point she commented that, “When I 
started studying social anthropology I soon realized that social systems are 
all about male power and the way in which men organize themselves so 
as to own, exploit, and exchange women and children." This is a reading 
of the ethnographic record for inevitabilities, not possibilities. While this 
view has held significant currency in mainstream feminist anthropology, 
there were always other, and more hopeful, readings of the ethnographic 
record, such as Eleanor Burke Leacock’s 1981 Myths of Male Dominance.** 

In the mainstream anthropology of the 1980s and 1990s, students 
learned about the dangers of fast and loose comparisons and universal- 
izing statements. In place of contrasting cultures and statements about 
humanity as a whole, students learned of insidiously pervasive biopower 
and the “-scapes” of a globalization that were taken to be inevitable 
fact. Influential social theory devoted itself to describing its “flows”” 
or, perhaps, the moments of “agency” found in personal consumption. 
George Stocking, a historian of anthropology, described a moment in 
the Chicago anthropology department in the 1980s—1990s in an attempt 
to capture this significant shift in the mood of the discipline.** A world 
map had long hung in the Chicago department, proudly displaying 
colored flags pinned over each of the field sites studied by students and 
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staff, and photographs snapped of researchers in the field. These showed 
exotic-looking people, mostly dark-skinned, and their mostly pale ethnog- 
raphers, as if to indicate that anthropology was the discipline that made 
comparison between “them”, and between “them and us’, possible. But by 
the end of the 1980s, this display no longer seemed proud or innocent, 
with one student commenting that it effectively symbolized how: “the sun 
never sets on the colonial empire of Chicago anthropology.” While early 
to mid-twentieth-century anthropology produced many grand syntheses 
and empirical generalizations, now many anthropologists devoted them- 
selves to understanding local people on their own terms, which in practice 
meant years of language learning and “being there” in often small or niche 
field sites. These committed fieldworkers barely dared to make regional 
comparisons, let alone global syntheses.” In this context, magpie collec- 
tions of examples drawn from different cultures, such as those assembled 
by Kitzinger, came to strike many anthropologists as naively decontextu- 
alizing at best, or at worst as participating in an imperialist worldview.” 

Graeber, who went through his PhD training in the Chicago depart- 
ment and period that Stocking described, agreed with the need to avoid 
comparisons that subordinated local particularities to universal inevita- 
bilities, but he wanted to do so in a way that maintained the link between 
ethnographic comparison and activism. In one of his earliest books, he 
pointed out that: 


While anthropologists are effectively sitting on a vast archive of human 
experience, of social and political experiments no one really knows 
about, that very body of comparative ethnography is seen [within the 
discipline] as something shameful ... it is treated not as the common 
heritage of humankind, but as our dirty little secret.” 


He noted wryly that keeping the ethnographic record as anthropolo- 
gy’s dirty little secret was still a way of keeping the ethnographic record, 
keeping it to ourselves, and refusing to share it with the wider world. 
These criticisms are, of course, simplifications: Graeber acknowledged as 
much.” But in articulating the situation so simply, he put into words an 
unease that many anthropologists had felt about the de-politicizing effects 
of the turn to endless local contextualization. In so doing, he defended 
the possibility of intentional social change, even revolution, and the role 
of anthropology in that. And in doing so, he inspired the generation of 
anthropologists that would come after him, my generation. 
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Graeber would go on not only to defiantly practice comparative eth- 
nography, but also to put it to work in answering questions provoked by 
his activism. In the Afterword to the 2014 edition of his bestselling Debt: 
The First 5000 Years, he noted that he had deliberately set out to write a 
sprawling, scholarly work of the kind that was distinctly out of fashion 
when he commenced that project.*° His book—while unabashedly schol- 
arly and presenting complex ethnographic material—spoke clearly to 
popular concerns, such as anti-globalization, Occupy, and the 2007-8 


financial crisis. 
VII 


Kitzinger’s work arguably provides an even plainer example of the activist 
potentials of comparative anthropology. Many of those who celebrated 
her life after her death in 2015 argued that the revolution that Kitzinger 
fought for was won in her lifetime: humanistic changes in childbirth were 
achieved in many countries. Her anthropology touched millions of lives. I 
birthed in a post-Kitzinger world, in a setting shaped significantly by the 
kind of care Kitzinger championed. My second birth was a home birth, a 
true home birth, attended by a qualified midwife, Rachele. 

The build-up of contractions was slow. Five days out from the due date, 
there was some cramping, blood, and gushes. Rachele encouraged us to go 
about life as usual, so we did. Without my noticing it very much at first, 
I found that these cramps became the tempo of my life: I could stand up 
easily, but I'd wait for the cramp to finish first. If I lingered by the warmth 
of the oven, it was to ease the cramp that was passing then. If I spoke, it 
was because there was no cramp, and if I hummed softly, it was because 
there was. Mostly I was my normal self, but when the pain came, I paused, 
became more inward. 

Things became more intense at about nine o'clock on the night before 
our due date. Now when the pain came it would take all of my attention. 
For what seemed like hours, I leaned on a chair in the dark of my bedroom 
in solitude, feeling waves build and subside. It was hard work, but it felt 
pleasant and possible. I loved the TENS (Transcutaneous Electrical Nerve 
Stimulation) machine: a non-invasive, drug-free method of pain relief. 
Who knows if these things really work? Part of the pleasure of it no doubt 
was the mindless, repetitive action of turning it up at the start of each 
contraction and down at the end, both done with the press of a button. It 
marked the passing of each contraction and put me in charge (it was my 
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finger on the button!). I enjoyed the breaks between the contractions. I 
was entering what philosopher Orli Dahan has tentatively called “birth 
consciousness,’ which she defines as “an altered state of focus and retreat” 
which may feel spaceless, timeless, and nonverbal.” Sometimes when my 
partner came to check on me, I could not muster any words. At one point 
I gathered myself especially so I could explain to him that if I was not 
speaking, it wasn’t because there was any problem. I was just too ecstatic. 
I asked him if he’d ever felt so high that he imagined entire conversations 
with people but when he went to speak, realized that none of it mattered 
because it was all beyond words? Well, that was how I felt at the time. 
Ridiculously happy, truly gone. 

Through all this I heard Gadsby (my firstborn) crying: it was hours past 
his bedtime. From the bedroom I commanded: “Bring him here.” Gadsby 
curled up in my arms as I sat on the floor in the candlelight, humming 
through contractions while rocking him. He looked up at me, curious but 
mostly sleepy. I relished letting the deliciousness of his gentle, drowsy 
presence, his blonde curls and angelic face, sink in, aware that this would 
be the last time for a while that it would be just the two of us. Gadsby 
slept. I laid him on the bed and rested next to him for a while. The con- 
tractions ceased, and I must have fallen asleep or into some kind of doze. 
Perhaps 20 minutes passed. My partner came in to check, and I got up in 
that way you do when you are half asleep and for some unknown reason 
you try to act more awake than you are. Immediately, I felt a big contrac- 
tion that grabbed me before I’d even left the bed. I tried to find my rhythm 
there again, but it was not as easy or pleasant. The spell was broken. I 
tried the birth pool, but I didn’t feel dreamy and content. It was harder 
now. I felt very alert. A catch in my breath and I was floored by the pain. 
I remember saying “I don’t know where I am,” meaning I had lost my 
thread, that sense of “having the finger on the button” that had carried 
me through the early part of the labor. Now it felt not so much that I was 
having labor but that labor was having me. I was being taken over, I was 
roaring until I was hoarse but the pain was still more than I could express. 
I felt “the big stretch” that I had read about, but not registered in my last 
birth. I felt extreme pain in my lower back. But still there was no sign 
of the head. In a pause between contractions, I gave myself an internal 
pep talk: 


I don’t want to feel this pain anymore and there is only one way out of 
it: forward. Are you holding back? Are you scared? These contractions 
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are going to keep on happening unless you go with them to the end. 
You need to push with everything you have got, and then this will be 
over. Are you scared you will break? It’s fine. They will stitch you up. 
They will take you to the hospital to put you back together again if that 
is what it takes. You are not going to die from this. It is time to let go 
and end it. 


The contraction started and I pushed. “There’s the head,” I said, hoping 
Td catch my own baby this time. Another push. “And there’s the body,’ I 
said as I felt it slide past my hand behind me, towards my partner Ed. The 
midwife told him to pick up the baby, and the touch of concern in her 
voice was enough to trigger all my adrenalin-soaked hyper-worry. I hurried 
to lift the baby from his hands and out of the water and into my arms. He 
was perfect, wonderful. We retired to our big yellow sofa and watched in 
amazement as he did the “birth crawl” up my chest to latch on himself for 
his first feed. 

Rachele later told me that my contractions never took on the kind of 
consistency or length that would have been considered an established 
labor by a hospital. If Td chosen a hospital birth, I would likely have been 
given synthetic oxytocin again. As it was, with my home birth, the love, 
respect, privacy, familiarity, and support enabled a journey that was plea- 
surable (at times), profound (throughout) and intricately suited for my 
particular needs. Looking back, I was struck by how very different my 
own experiences of birth had been to my grandmother's. I felt profoundly 
grateful for all those influences that had gifted me the chance to make 
the choices I did: anthropologists like Robbie Davis-Floyd and Sheila 
Kitzinger, and activists like my mother and my midwives. 


VIII 


What would a social theory of birth as possibilities look like? Graeber was 
a social theorist. But he was also a meta-theorist. He attempted to rethink 
what social theory could be. One role he saw for social theory was to: 


look at those who are creating viable alternatives, try to figure out what 
might be the larger implications of what they are (already) doing, and 
then offer those ideas back, not as prescriptions, but as contributions, 
possibilities—as gifts. 
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He also identified another method: 


start out from some aspect ... that seems particularly bleak, depressing 
... some failure, stumbling block ... and try to recuperate something, 
some hidden aspect we usually don’t notice, some angle from which 


the same apparently desolate landscape might look entirely different.** 


We might think of these as two paths that both lead toward social theory 
as possibility. 

Birthing possibilities, then, would include recuperating something 
from the apparently desolate landscape that confronts birth today. In 
Australia, at least one in three women who give birth experience birth 
trauma.” One in ten develop signs of post-traumatic stress.3° People rarely 
speak plainly of birth, and even more rarely spell out the details in positive 
terms. When I have spoken in public forums about birth, including the 
materials that I have shared above, it is usual for at least a couple of people 
in the audience to use the question time to share their own birth traumas, 
or even to speak of traumatic births that they have only seen depicted in 
Hollywood movies, as a critique of my presentation of birth as possibility: 
it is almost if they want to say “What right do you have to speak of births 
so positively—your own or anyone’s—when there is so much trauma in 
birth?” 

This trauma is real. And this trauma is cultural. Birth is, in anthropolog- 
ical parlance, “biocultural.” Cultural meanings and physiological processes 
are mutually entangled in feedback loops. For instance, people approach- 
ing their first birth who have received cultural messaging about birth as 
trauma, perhaps through the rituals of worry that are so common during 
pregnancy, or perhaps through the Hollywood movies that dwell on birth 
trauma, may then be predisposed during labor to pull the trigger on the 
“cascade of interventions,’ one leading to the next. This stream of inter- 
ventions may itself be traumatizing and perhaps life-threatening.” If so, 
these are more likely to be spoken of and easily heard, because they are 
affirmed by a surrounding cultural context that already frames birth as 
dangerous and traumatic. Yet the statistics suggest that birth does not have 
to be a horror show. In Australia, women on average have a 60 percent 
chance of undergoing an episiotomy or caesarean section, while those 
who plan a home birth experience these at a rate of less than six percent.” 
Yet less than 1 percent of women who give birth in Australia plan a home 
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birth.*° More women give birth on the side of the road each year.*' There 
are possibilities for better births. 

A small but determined and wonderfully committed Australian birth 
activism scene is campaigning for continuity of care for women who birth 
in hospital, and for access to home birth for women who want it. A social 
theory of birthing possibilities would include offering back to birth activ- 
ists some reflections on the larger implications of what they are doing. 
Graeber included hospitals among his list of “the very machinery of alien- 
ation.” He described these as the: 


instruments through which the human imagination is smashed and 
shattered. Insurrectionary moments occur when this bureaucratic 
apparatus is neutralized. Doing so always seems to have the effect of 
throwing horizons of possibility wide open. This is only to be expected 
if one of the main things that apparatus normally does is to enforce 


extremely limited ones.** 


By keeping open the possibility of birth outside hospitals, birth activ- 
ists may (intentionally or not) be throwing open much wider horizons of 
possibility. 

One area where birth activism and the anthropology of David Graeber 
already overlap is in an interest in the medieval history of Europe. For 
birth activists, the inspiration here is often the midwife (the “with- 
woman”), who had a high status in medieval times but, with the rise of 
possessive individualism, increasingly became associated with witchcraft, 
filth, and superstition.*? Another genealogy that birth activists trace back 
to medieval times is to the “godsibs” (or gossips): the female friends and 
relatives who gathered around a woman lying-in during and after birth for 
talk, festivities, and companionship. At a lying-in, the patriarchal hierar- 
chy of the household and wider society was temporarily inverted, placing 
“women on top.”** Over time, however, the rituals of lying-in became asso- 
ciated with mere idle “gossip and tittle-tattle”*> By the mid-eighteenth 
century, the word “gossip” had approached its current usage, so that 
Samuel Johnson could define a gossip as “One who runs about tattling like 
women at a lying in?*° Here, I wish to contribute to this line of thinking 
in birth activism by connecting it to David Graeber’s anthropology, partic- 
ularly by way of Mikhail Bakhtin. 

Bakhtin’s analysis of Francois Rabelais’ novels was a key inspiration for 
Graeber’s account of manners and hierarchy in his 2007 Possibilities.*’ 
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Bakhtin argued that Rabelais’ novels were popular in the Renaissance partly 
because they were written in a genre drawn directly from the folk culture 
of medieval Europe, what he calls “the language of the marketplace.” This 
humorous and exaggerated style thrived alongside and despite the oth- 
erwise very serious tone of medieval ecclesiastical and feudal culture. It 
continued into the Renaissance, proving to be a fertile source not only of 
relief, but also for thinking about renewal, and about the changes, even 
“revolution” taking place during the Renaissance. Medieval towns such 
as Lyon, he said, would spend as much as two months a year in a state of 
carnival, a state Bakhtin defines as comic, playful, and sensuous. This was 
a folk culture of clowns and fools, but by no means trivial. It was one half of 
the “double aspect” of medieval culture, a contrasting but profound pair to 
the austere protocols and rituals of church and state. Over time, however, 
carnival became more constrained and retreated to private settings. 
Feasts, for instance, shifted from town-wide events to brief, private affairs 
now mostly experienced at home. The medieval period came to be thought 
of in terms of gothic austerity, and the laughing nature of much popular 
experience of that era was all but forgotten. Readers coming to Rabelais 
in later times thus found themselves bewildered, and strained to find 
meaning in his billingsgate, blazons and parodies (for instance, by reading 
Rabelais’ extraordinary descriptions of gluttony, codpieces, and promiscu- 
ous monks only as veiled allegories for court affairs of the time). Bahktin 
identified Rabelais’ style, and the style of the folk culture that inspired it, 
as “carnivalesque.” Carnival forms and symbols, he argued, signaled a tem- 
porary liberation from existing rank and order, and were always found in 
“(m)oments of death and revival, of change and renewal.”** 

Bakhtin is not often thought of as a contributor to theorizations of 
birth or gender, but he often evokes birth in his attempt to describe and 
define the carnivalesque. Birth even appears in Bakhtin’s writings a kind of 
master metaphor for the concept of the carnivalesque as a whole: he wrote 
of carnival as the “maternal womb” for the all-people through which the 
old would die and the new could be born. Birth is one of the bodily func- 
tions that is physically located on “the lower stratum” that was the typical 
focal point of carnival symbolism. In carnival culture, the lower areas of 
the body, especially the female body, were a common source of humor and 
“degradation.”*? But in carnival degradation was understood as a form of 
coming down to earth, an earth which was at once both the grave and the 
womb. The lower stratum was returned to as a source of renewal, even as 


it was also a source of decay and death. Birth and death were often linked 
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in carnivalesque imagery (such as birth-giving deaths, or death-giving 
births), an imagery that dwelt overwhelmingly on the openings and pro- 
trusions of the body—eating, bellies, defecation, and so on—an imagery 
that Bahktin called “grotesque realism.” He described the lower stratum as 


“the fruitful earth and the womb. It is always conceiving”? 


= 


TTA 


ANININ 


Figure 2.1 “At the Childbed,” detail from “The Severall Places Where 
You May Hear News,” c. 1600 


Source: Megan Marie Inbody, “Town/Gown Relations: The Forms and Functions 
of Female Gossip Communities and Networks in Early Modern Comedy” (PhD 
diss., Michigan State University, English, 2012), 203. 


In medieval Europe, grotesque realism had a deeply positive connota- 
tion: it was the base stratum which united all people and indeed all the 
cosmos. Yet, over time, these images and symbols shifted in meaning, so 
that today these self-same bodily features and processes are at best con- 
sidered private, trivial and severed from other spheres of life, or at worst 
as carrying only negative connotations. One of the examples Bakhtin 
gives of this shift is the revolution that took place in the ritual and sym- 
bolism of birth. He discusses the Caquet de l’accouchée (“The Cackle of 
the Confined Woman’), a broadsheet first published in France sometime 
in 1560.” The pamphlet was apparently quite popular, and was repub- 
lished in varied editions in both Europe and England.” Bakhtin explains 
that, at the time these were published, it was usual for women and girls 
to continue lying-ins. These were characteristically carnivalesque, with 
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a suspension of social conventions, ample food, and frank conversation, 
especially about “the material bodily lower stratum.”°? In the “Cackle; 
however, this old tradition was represented as shallow and meaningless, 
as merely one of the “severall places where you may hear news” (Figure 
2.1). Bakhtin understood this shift as part of a historical process whereby 
the carnivalesque unity of birth and death, which had affirmed the cosmic 
importance of bodily processes, especially those of the lower stratum, was 
being sundered, leaving each holding only a rather negative meaning: 
their continued association with defecation and urination (other “lower 
stratum” elements) rendered birth and postpartum now as trivial, private, 
and faintly embarrassing. This, he maintained, is the contemporary 
meaning attached to birth. 

Inspired by Bahktin’s account, Graeber analyzed the shift in manners 
during this period arguing that, “Basic standards of how one was expected 
to eat, drink, sleep, excrete, make love, shifted almost completely.” 
Graeber argued that the decline in medieval carnivalesque was associ- 
ated with the rise of possessive individualism that valued “avoidance” 
relations, as evidenced in bodies that presented themselves as closed-off 
and contained. He drew on C.B. MacPherson’s argument that possessive 
individualism, evident in liberal-democratic theory from the seventeenth 
century through to contemporary times, assumes that one holds autonomy 
over one’s own “person or capacities, owing nothing to society for them.” 
Graeber argued that this implicit philosophy guided not only dominant 
political and economic theories, but also the most intimate interactions 
of daily life, including common courtesies. Graeber argued that as the 
carnivalesque vernacular became more and more muted, if not forgot- 
ten altogether, it was displaced by an understanding of the body as the 
prime possession of an individual who owed nothing to anyone. Orifices, 
which betrayed this sense of the enclosed self by opening up to the other, 
were hidden from view and became a private matter. Eating, drinking, 
sexual life, and defecation became individual matters with narrow, trivial, 
and domestic connotations, “torn away from direct relation to the life of 
society and to the cosmic whole.”®° This shift is discernible in sentiments 
around birth, too: the gossip moved from her place at the lying-in to the 
place of a small-minded tattler of private tales. And birth, too, moved from 
the bawdiness of the lying-in to the closed-off world of avoidance so aptly 
embodied by the hospital. 

Today—with the pervasive cultural influence of possessive individu- 
alism—sexuality, birth, and breastfeeding are uncomfortable reminders 
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that, in fact: “we are not discrete beings; we emerge from other people, 
we merge into other people, our lives leak literally and figuratively into 
one another [...].’5? With birth, one might speak of a possessed individ- 
ual, rather than a possessive one. The pregnant woman has another within 
her. Insofar as a pregnant woman is able to make choices around birth 
and pregnancy, these are choices about if and how to make room “for the 
Other in her own way of being”? 

Birth activists’ campaigns for continuity of care—where a woman 
planning to birth at hospital could expect a stable team throughout her 
antenatal and postnatal care, and the right to a home birth if she so 
chooses—challenge possessive individualism and the rituals of avoidance 
that sustain it. The hospital promises bright lights, distant professionals, 
clean surfaces, and sterile tools. Visiting hours and numbers are limited. 
Birth is set apart from the day-to-day world: a potentially abstract space. 
As Robbie Davis-Floyd notes, most North American women—indeed, 
women all over the world, especially those in high-resource countries— 
seek out such spaces for birth.” Part of the appeal, I suspect, arises from 
today’s societal discomfort with and denigration of the lower stratum, 
orifices, and leakages. Hospitals appeal because they offer an abstract 
space where bodies can be imagined through relations of avoidance, even 
in the extremes presented by birth. This is particularly clear in many Aus- 
tralian women’s aspiration to have an obstetrician attend their births: a 
stranger who they will most likely barely know, but one of high status. 
The continuity-of-care model, by contrast, offers women not abstraction 
but familiarity and community. And the home birth offers women a birth 
tangled in with the comings and goings of everyday life: an inversion of 
the day-to-day, but not an avoidance of it. One of the larger implications 
of birth activism, then, is the challenge it presents to the cultural normal- 
ization of possessive individualism. Possessive individualism predisposes 
us to forget our continuity with each other, with the land, with the dead, 
and with the generations yet to come, even when our bodily experiences 
suggest otherwise. The need to move beyond such ways of thinking is now 
urgent and is a matter of survival for our own species and many others. 

Birth continues to be an important rite of passage. This means that in 
births, cultural meanings are transmitted but can also, possibly, be trans- 
formed. Birth activism, the choices women make in planning their births, 
and those who work to support them in those choices, have profound 
importance, not only for the individuals involved but also for the possibili- 
ties of social change and for the future of humanity more broadly. Like the 
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witches imagined by Ehrenreich and English, birth activists today hold out 
“the hope of change in this world”®° 

A final note is necessary here on the idea of birth choices. The idea of 
a choice-making individual is core to possessive individualism: a person 
is conceived of as the rightful possessor of their body as if it were one of 
their belongings. In her 1988 Gender of the Gift, Marilyn Strathern noted 
that dominant strains of Western feminism have tended to reproduce 
this concept of the body, defining gender justice importantly in terms of 
women’s ownership of their own bodies.® One of the contradictions of 
birth activism is that so much of it is framed in terms of defending birthing 
women’s abilities to make choices about their bodies, yet a woman at the 
alter/altar of birth has an opportunity to experience herself precisely as 
overcome by a force that might temporarily displace her rational, deci- 
sion-making self: as possessed rather than possessive. At the same time, 
it is often noted that the more first-time parents plan their births, seem- 
ingly the more things go awry. The more we see birthing as something to 
plan and make informed choices about, the more rates of intervention 
rise.” There is something uncomfortable, then, in defining the goals of 
birth activism in terms of choices. 

One possible way of thinking about this apparent contradiction is in 
terms of the kinds of choices that are actually at stake. Birth choices are 
not like the choices made by, say, an architect planning a building. Nor 
are they like the choices made by an individual who owes nothing to 
anyone and thinks only of their own self-interest or profit. They are cer- 
tainly not like the choices made about one’s possessions. Ideally, birth 
choices would instead be more akin to the choices made by free people. 
By this, I mean freedom in Graeber’s sense: not freedom from obliga- 
tions, but freedom to choose one’s obligations and to live only under 
those constraints. For Graeber, “The revolution begins by asking: what 
sort of promises do free men and women make to one another, and how, 
by making them, do we begin to make another world?”® He noted that 
we barely have any experience of being free in this way. We do not live 
in a free society. We can only work towards making one a possibility. 
Even so, Graeber reminds us that we can, in the here and now, insist on 
living as if we were already free. Birth choices that insist on this kind of 
freedom have implications not only for satisfaction among new parents, 
but also for more expansive imaginations of the possibilities for ourselves 
and our place in the world. 
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Actually Existing Anarchist 
Anthropology 


Holly High and Joshua Reno 


David Graeber resisted the label “the Anarchist Anthropologist” At the 
time of his death, the tagline on his Twitter account concluded with a 
command: “I see anarchism as something you do not an identity so don’t 
call me the anarchist anthropologist.” Perhaps the closest he came to con- 
ceding to the label was when he said, “I’m a scholar who subscribes to 
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anarchist principles and occasionally acts on them.”* There is a contrast 
here, between his willingness to identify as an anthropologist and his 
hedging around anarchism. The Oxford English Dictionary definition of an 
anarchist is “a person who believes that all government should be abol- 
ished,” or a person who advocates anarchy.’ It defines anarchy, in turn, as 
the absence of government, non-recognition of authority in any sphere, a 
state of disorder, chaos, political or social confusion, or as “the absolute 
freedom of the individual.” Graeber’s anarchism did not conform to any 
of these dictionary definitions. But he was an anarchist: he often went on 
the record saying as much, even if he did reject the label “the anarchist 
anthropologist.” And he was the first anthropologist to so explicitly trace 
out the “fragments” of a possible but (at that time, in 2004) “non-exis- 
tent” anarchist anthropology. In this chapter, we discuss his anarchism in 
relation to his anthropology. What did he mean by anarchism? How did it 
influence his anthropology? Even if he never aspired to be “the” anarchist 
anthropologist, we conclude, in retrospect his work did eventually come 
to constitute an example of actually existing anarchist anthropology. 


x x x 


On August 1, 2000, a 39-year-old David Graeber was attending the Repub- 
lican Convention protests in downtown Philadelphia. Relatively unknown 
at the time, both to fellow anthropologists and to activists, he could move 
anonymously amid the crowds, without drawing attention to himself, 
making observations and occasionally scribbling in his notebook. In the 
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voluminous tome Direct Action: An Ethnography, published nine years later, 
he presents what reads like raw fieldnotes of this occasion, apparently 
barely edited from the jottings he took on the day. These do not clarify if he 
was a participant or an observer: we must assume he was both. He refers 
to the protesters as “we.” “We” chant while winding through the streets 
north of City Hall. “We” haul newspaper boxes and garbage cans onto the 
street to block the traffic, “we” use dumpsters as makeshift barricades, 
and then “we” always move on, because the black bloc swarm aims to stay 
mobile. But then he refers to the black bloc as “they”: they are largely aged 
between 16 and 25. “They” stand out in the crowd, recognizable by their 
black outfits. Some wear black and red bandanas. “They” shut down a bus 
and 22 bicycle police gave pursuit, pinning down five in arrest and encir- 
cling them with a wall of bikes. 

In the ensuing stand-off, David tries to call in legal support and media. 
He then strikes up a conversation with a woman he calls “Lucinda,” an 
older black woman who has observed what is happening on the other 
side of the bike barricade and come to report back to the other protest- 
ers. Lucinda and David’s conversation rambles on, and she mentions 
her grandchildren. David replies, “You know, I was just thinking today 
was something I could tell my grandchildren about someday, whereas 
...”. “Yeah,” says Lucinda, “whereas I can tell them about it right now.”* 
This snippet of conversation seems to have been included in the text for 
multiple reasons: to record that the author had an awareness that he was 
living in a historic moment; to illustrate the different kinds of people and 
experience who came together in that inclusive “we” of the activist coali- 
tion; to note that events like this often have an open-ended, unexpected 
nature, with so many little details that it would be impossible to record 
them all; and to show that he, the anthropologist, did not know what 
would happen next, even if the tendency is to write about it afterwards as 


if it was all a foregone conclusion from the beginning. 


Graeber did not live to have children or grandchildren, let alone tell them 
stories from way back when he was a young scholar who'd only recently 
received his PhD. He died in 2020 in Venice aged 59. Twenty years earlier, 
he had likely envisaged quite a different future. Back in 2000, he was two 
years into a tenure-track position at Yale University, known to some as the 


brash and brilliant protégé of Marshall Sahlins, and on the cusp of publish- 
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ing his first book, The False Coin of our Own Dreams, intended as a major 
contribution to anthropological theory. He could not have envisaged that 
he would lose his job at Yale, enter intellectual “exile” from the United 
States, and spend a decade in a sort of academic wilderness where not only 
his first book, but also his two exhaustively detailed ethnographies—Lost 
People and Direct Action—as well as his conceptual essays in Fragments of 
an Anarchist Anthropology, Possibilities, and Constituent Imaginations, would 
all receive much more hesitant receptions than he had hoped or antici- 
pated.° In later years, he would comment on the difficulty of this period 
of his life. 

With his 2011 Debt,’ as we argued in the introduction to this volume, 
his life entered a new phase as he became a recognized public intellectual. 
In Debt, he successfully linked long-running interventions from anthro- 
pology to public debate. He later reflected that the “myth of barter” had 
been a constant target of anthropologists for over a century with seem- 
ingly little success. Despite ample counter-evidence, the myth of barter 
had persistently reappeared as the origin story for modern economics 
and finance (see Peebles, ch. 8 this volume). With Debt, this myth was 
seriously rattled. Serendipitously, when Graeber arrived in New York to 
promote Debt, he helped found the Occupy movement, then in its nascent 
stages. 

His involvement with Occupy may seem far removed from the rather 
academic question on the veracity of the myth of original barter, but the 
two are interlinked. Anarchism links them. The idea that money begins 
out of self-interested exchange and that all individuals are responsible to 
pay what they owe are both grand myths that use caricatures about human 
nature to sustain belief in exploitative transfers of wealth and power. It 
was his union of classic anthropological insights (some, like the myth of 
barter, long-running bugbears in anthropology) with current social move- 
ments that earned him his moniker. In this sense, his work is an example 
of actually existing anarchist anthropology. 

In On Kings,® Marshall Sahlins (Graeber’s co-author on this book) drew 
inspiration from Edmund Leach to argue that, “what is structurally and 
historically effective about myth is that the people believe it is true”? Fur- 
thermore, Sahlins clarified that what is important about this belief is that 
it is used to justify action: “Stories are myths if they are used as ... jus- 
tifications or precedents for social action, whether secular or religious. 
Whether the precedent story in question was or was not true as factual 
history is entirely irrelevant....”"° This echoes a very classic formulation 
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of myth in anthropology: that myths are charters for social action.” In 
this formulation, any question of historical veracity is bracketed off, and 
instead the focus is on the function of the myth in observable social action. 

In a sense, this classic anthropological definition of myth is the struc- 
tural inverse of Graeber’s definition of politics. In Lost People, he argued 
that: “Actions are political in so far as they are intended to influence the 
actions of others.” He argued that political action is recognizable by the 
way it attracts narration, seems to be designed to be recounted, and is 
successful if it is talked about. He also quipped that: “Politics is that 
dimension of social life in which things really do become true if enough 
people believe them.” In Pirate Enlightenment, he writes: “political action 
is best defined as action that influences others at least some of whom are 
not present at the time—that is, that influences others by being talked 
about, narrated, sung, drawn, written, or otherwise represented.”> These 
various formulations posit a relationship: belief, stories, and narratives on 
the one hand, which are the tell-tale result of political action on the other. 

However, Graeber was skeptical of the Marxist tendency towards 
“unmasking” where what was revealed again and again was a “jaundiced 
picture of social reality.” Instead, Graeber was fascinated by the creative 
potentials of masks and masking (as in, for example, carnival); this was in 
keeping with his interest in the creative potentials of play and pleasure as 
fundamental to human experience and, ultimately, to politics. In fact, he 
commented that what was so interesting about Lévi-Strauss’s structural- 
ism, including the structural analysis of myth, was the playful possibilities 
it opened up (see also Edwards, ch. 6 this volume). Through structuralism 
and myth-busting, he did not seek answers: he sought new possibilities. 
For him, opening up possibilities for new thought was an important politi- 
cal act, because he wrote—by his own account—in a time and place when 
there seemed to be a real limit on saying anything new at all, insofar as 
“the war on imagination” had triumphed. He argued that under neoliber- 
alism, “it is plain to everyone that capitalism doesn’t work, but it is almost 
impossible for anyone to imagine anything else. The war against the imag- 
ination is the only one the capitalists have actually managed to win”? 
Graeber defined alienation as a kind of violence, but one that occurs not 
only physically but also on the level of the imagination: in an alienated 
existence, one imagines that one has no influence over the structures and 
conditions that frame one’s own life.’? He also viewed violence as resulting 


in a fracturing and splintering of imagination.*° 
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Reflecting on events at the anti-globalization protests (which he 
described in Direct Action), Graeber noted that while police violence was 
an important part of the picture, violence also existed on the level of the 


imagination: 


there was a level of symbolic, even mythological warfare on top of the 
actual warfare. The anarchists would create silly looking giant puppets 
and appear with turbans and belly dancers to make the police response 
seem crazed and disproportionate. The cops would respond by trying 
to convince the public that the puppets might really contain bombs or 
hydrochloric acid to throw in their faces.” 


He speculates that it was only when police were armed with such out- 
landish images that they were capable of the violence witnessed at the 
World Trade Organization protests. He also argued that this twisted imag- 
ination (that a playful giant puppet actually conceals a giant weapon) is 
typical of the structure of imagination of the political right. For the right, 
he commented, there is a “political ontology of violence, where being 
realistic means taking into account the forces of destruction,’ which are 
perceived as the underlying reality of everything, everywhere.** The left, 
meanwhile, is rooted in “a political ontology of the imagination” that 
affirms the creative potential of human imagination.” Graeber intimated 
that both of these ontologies display the ignorance typical of the privi- 
leged, in that both assume that the world is something that is essentially 
created (through overwhelming force in the case of the right, and through 
mere imagination in the case of the left). Thus, the oft-repeated quote 
attributed to Graeber, that “the ultimate, hidden truth of the world is that 
it is something that we make, and could just as easily make differently.’ 
When this quotation is read in context, it is clear that this is a position 
he is attributing to the left, but not a position he was seriously adopting 
as his own argument.” While Graeber often reaffirmed the liberatory 
capacities of human imaginations, he was also fond of pointing out that 
violence—physical, structural, and ideological—is a profound underlying 


lived experience. 


Graeber frequently pointed to his parents as influences on his politics: 
they were “1930s radicals”? His father fought with the International 
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Brigades in Spain, with the ambulance corps based just outside Barcelona. 
His mother was the lead in a radical musical about workers, called Pins 
n Needles.” It was a household full of books and ideas. His parents did 
not identify themselves as anarchists, but he describes how they never 
conveyed a sense that the idea of anarchism was ludicrous or easily dis- 
missed. This sense of serious possibility was reaffirmed when he travelled 
to Madagascar for fieldwork at a time when the state had, for all practical 
purposes, ceased to function in the towns where he lived. People managed 
their own affairs largely through consensus decision-making (see Ralph, 
ch. 7 this volume). 

Although he was interested in anarchism, the scene he could access 
in 1980s New York was dominated by what he describes as “squabbling 
egomaniacs.””* In an interview with Village Voice after he was ousted 
from Yale, he claimed, “I’ve been an anarchist since I was 16.... I tried 
to get involved in radical politics in the ’80s and ’gos but the mainstream 
groups were extremely hierarchical and the anarchists insufferable.”*? His 
first real involvement with a self-consciously anarchist movement came 
at the beginning of the new millennium—the global justice movement 
in Philadelphia alluded to above. These experiences arguably had more 
influence on his self-identification as an anarchist than any anarchist 
text. By contrast, Noam Chomsky, as a 13-year-old schoolboy in the 1940s, 
discovered anarchism in New York City’s Fourth Avenue second-hand 
bookstores, news-stand debates, and anarchist journals.*° 

For Graeber, anarchism was primarily an approach to practice, not a 
body of doctrine.” He thought of anarchism as a moral project, not an 
intellectual one.” He noted that debates in anarchist movements are 
typically not about points of arcane theory but about how to organize 
and facilitate processes in the here-and-now to bring about non-alienated 
experiences—both as an end in themselves and as a pathway to radical 
alternatives for society as a whole.? Although he did once provide a 
citation analysis of Vaneigem (noting how often he was cited in contrast to 
Baudrillard),** and described a polemical piece by Hakim Bey as offering 
an interesting new angle for anthropologists,” in general he argued that 


36 This was not a statement 


“Tm not a scholar of anarchism in any sense. 
evaluating the limits of his own abilities or expertise per se, so much as a 
reflection on what makes the political movement distinct. He noted wryly 
that while different branches of Marxists tended to take the name of some 
Great Man (Trotskyites, Gramscians), various branches of anarchism tend 


to be named after how they understand processes (Anarcho-Syndicalists, 
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Anarcho-Communists, Individualists).*” Anarchism, for Graeber, was 
more of a process than a doctrine. 

In his scholarly work, Graeber made several attempts to define anar- 
chism. Anarchism, as he wrote in Direct Action, is: 


a political movement that aims to bring about a genuinely free society 
... where humans only enter those kinds of relations with one another 
that would not have to be enforced by the constant threat of violence. 


That is, his anarchism was not one of “absolute freedom of the individ- 
ual” (as in the Oxford English Dictionary definition) but rather one where 
people are engaged in voluntary relations and obligations. He theorized 
human freedom not as absolute but as the ability to choose our obliga- 
tions, and live only under those constraints. As he quipped: “it’s not a 
promise if you can't break it: this was one of my great realizations when I 
was writing Debt”? In this formulation, his anarchism is not so much anti- 
state; it insists rather on placing the state as only one of many potential 
actors in the governance of human affairs. In fact, he thought the state was 
quite a parochial concept likely in the process of unravelling.*° The state, 
he said, was perhaps less helpful (comparatively speaking) as a category 
for thinking about authority throughout human history than, for example, 
kingship.” The concept of the state rests on a binding together of sover- 
eignty, administrative organization, and a competitive political field, and 
he picks these apart in his work, showing that it is actually very difficult 
to find examples in the ethnographic record, historical sources, or prehis- 
tory where these have come together as the concept of a state suggests.” 
In another attempt at definition, he put it this way: 


I am an anarchist. The anarchist problem remains how to bring that 
sort of experience, and the imaginative power that lies behind it, into 
the daily lives of those outside the small, autonomous bubbles we 
anarchists have already created.... [one of] creative, non-alienated 


experience. 


In this formulation, he understands anarchism as a direct experience of 
the freedom—of the imagination and action—that comes when the con- 
tradictions and ridiculousness of any given ideological arrangement or 
cosmology become apparent. Anarchist moments—epiphanies, as it were, 
of one’s freedom, and of the potential creativity always has to exceed any 
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given set of orthodoxies and norms—are already here, all around us, and 
the work of anarchism is to expand these and allow more people to recog- 
nize and access them. This is again in keeping with the idea, mentioned 
earlier, that Graeber was inspired not so much by anarchist theory as anar- 
chist practice, or even direct experiences of insurrectionary moments. 

These various attempts to explain his anarchism, along with his 
repeated explanations of how and why he came to anarchism, suggest 
that he was responding to questions raised about his anarchism. In one 
recent podcast, anarchist theorist John Zerzan says angrily of Graeber “the 
man’s a fraud! Where is his anarchism?”** Graeber himself notes that, in 
the coverage of the World Trade Organization protests, when the media 
mentioned “anarchists”, this word was invariably prefaced with adjec- 
tives such as “self-professed” or “self-proclaimed,” as if to question the 
plausibility of anyone’s claim to truly be an anarchist. Likewise, the cov- 
erage after Graeber’s death also often tagged him in such terms (see for 
instance, the Washington Post’s description of him as “an anthropologist 
and self-proclaimed anarchist”).*° 

By comparison, Graeber’s self-identification as an anthropologist seems 
much less problematic. He rarely explained himself on this point. His 
writings give little clue about what originally drew him to the discipline 
(when he was directly asked why he came to anthropology, he sometimes 
mentioned a hobby he had as a 12-year-old translating Mayan scripts). In 
the absence of a story about how and why Graeber became an anthropol- 
ogist, the impulse was occasionally to assume that he must have always 
been one, “my entire life” as he put it.4° Even though he spent much of 
his career feeling rejected and unrecognized by the discipline, it seems his 
identity as one never really was in doubt. By contrast, his identity as an 
anarchist drew significant speculation. 


Although David Graeber did not identify himself as an anarchist anthro- 
pologist, his body of work does seem to be an appropriate case study for 
considering what an actually existing anarchist anthropology might look 
like. His 2004 Fragments of an Anarchist Anthropology will likely live on as 
the most important attempt yet to link these two categories and commit- 
ments together. In that book he argued that “an anarchist anthropology 
doesn't really exist. There are only fragments.’*” He had made a similar 
point about value theory in his first book: that anthropologists had carried 
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on as if a coherent anthropological theory of value existed when there 
wasn't one.*® In both cases, he aimed to assemble the fragments—on value 
and anarchist anthropology, respectively—into a meta-theory capable 
of the broadest possible application. In fact, his theory of value directly 
reflected his growing anarchist principles; in The False Coin of our Own 
Dreams he argued that in valuing the things and people that we do, we are 
in fact expressing our own free, creative capacities. But these were his first 
two books, and they appeared relatively early in his career. Does anything 
in the large volume of writing he left us with subsequently comprise an 
existing anarchist anthropology? 

At first glance, it is striking how many of the prescriptions he laid out 
in Fragments for a potential future anarchist anthropology he went on to 
develop in his later work. For instance, Graeber outlined what he saw as 
the three most important directions in anarchism at the time of writing: 
the anti-globalization movement, the struggle against work, and democ- 
racy.” He went on to write an ethnography of the first,” and a popular 
salvo about each of the other two.” Among the topics he identified in 
Fragments as appropriate for an anarchist anthropology were a new theory 
of the state, a theory of political happiness (what he later called politi- 
cal pleasure), and the dimensions of non-alienated experience.” These 
formed the backbone of some of his most important contributions in the 
years that followed. Fragments proposed that anthropologists can find 
inspiration for conceptual work in the ideas and practices of activists. He 
went on, in much of his intellectual work, to elaborate on the anti-global- 
ization movement's use of “play” as a practice, and the Occupy movement's 
practice of “care.”°? Fragments can be read as a sort of recipe for his career 
that was to come, a program foreshadowing the general shape of the con- 
tributions he would go on to make. Graeber’s anthropology seems to have 
grown to fit his own description of what an anarchist anthropology would 
look like. He did this, it is worth repeating, despite spending half of that 
career feeling as if no one was particularly interested in what he was up to. 

In summary, Graeber’s anthropology was “anarchist” in the sense that 
he used his observation of actually existing anarchist practice and thought 
as an inspiration in his thought, writing, and activism. He found anar- 
chist inspiration all around him, whether in the de facto non-state space 
of post-austerity Madagascar, in the meetings and actions of the explic- 
itly anarchist Direct Action Network, in the ethnographic and prehistoric 
record that evidences thousands of very real acephalous societies, in the 
fragments of already existing anthropological affinities with anarchism, 
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and the everyday experience of non-alienated experience that exists in 
pockets even in societies dominated by markets and states. He took these 
fragments of evidence, observation, and experience as the basis for the 
construction of anthropological concepts and theories, which he hoped 
would help people to think about their own lives in ways that may never 
have occurred to them before. With his earnest attempt to write clearly and 
engagingly, and to publish widely, he offered these inspirations back—to 
activists, to scholars, and to the public in general—as gifts and possibilities. 
He offered these in the hope and faith that, by broadening the conversa- 
tion, conceptual work could influence matters of public importance. 
Below, we illustrate how his anarchism influenced his approach to anthro- 
pology by taking as an example his involvement with the journal HAU. 


Given that Graeber perceived himself to be writing against a very powerful 
war on imagination, it is understandable that he would be particularly 
open to opportunities aimed at generating and disseminating novel ideas. 
This is how one might understand his involvement with the journal HAU: 
The Journal of Ethnographic Theory. He did not mention this journal in his 
scholarly works, but it was prominent in the final decade of his life. 

The journal was launched in 2011, with Graeber as “editor-at-large” and 
with an introduction co-authored by Graeber and the journal’s driving 
force, Giovanni da Col.** 

The journal promised to revolutionize anthropological publishing, 
offering gold standard Open Access free to both readers and contributors, 
courtesy of the voluntary labor of reviewers and editorial staff. In doing so, 
it likened academic labor and publications to “gifts” (this was part of the 
thinking behind the name of the journal, a Maori word much discussed 
in the anthropology of the gift, as discussed by Stewart elsewhere and in 
ch. 4, this volume.)°° The journal also promised to revolutionize anthro- 
pology by returning the discipline to its original promise as a source of 
“ethnographic theory”—as da Col and Graeber put it®°—or the generation 
of novel concepts from the analysis of the ethnographic record. 

Graeber once wrote that activist groups often emerge from one person's 
vision, but eventually come to a point of “peasant insurrection,” where 
that one person is asked to step aside so that the movement can continue 
in a more participatory manner, “and, if the collective doesn't dissolve in 


bitter recriminations, it becomes a genuinely democratic group.”*” Some- 
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thing along these lines appears to have occurred at HAU, but instead of 
evolution into a genuinely democratic group, da Col refused to step aside. 
Complaints about da Col (abusive language, unreasonable demands, 
threats, and even a physical attack) were circulating as early as 2012, and 
were acted on by individual anthropology departments, but there was no 
clear process whereby these could be dealt with by the journal itself. 
Donations had been raised in the initial uprush of enthusiasm to support 
the journal, but donors became concerned when financial reports were 
delayed. Audited accounts were at first non-existent and, when they finally 
appeared, the detailed report was not available to the public or even to 
financial donors. In addition to questions swirling around da Col’s alleged 
mismanagement and unethical behavior, some critics used the attention 
HAU was drawing to call for renewed disciplinary commitments to decolo- 
nization and anti-racism. There were fears, for example, that ethnographic 
theorizing would only serve to justify renewed enthusiasm for appropri- 
ating cultural knowledge and meaning for mostly privileged, Western and 
white academic audiences. Of course, this was not at all in keeping with 
what David Graeber argued passionately for over his whole career. 

Complaints circulated on email, at conferences and via the “whisper 
network.” Graeber worked behind the scenes to seek a resolution, and— 
when that appeared impossible—to support those who wished to speak 
out. He publicly distanced himself from the journal in 2017. This created 
a breakthrough: what had been a matter of private, even secret, concern, 
burst into an open conversation. The Twitter hashtag @HAUtalk became 
not only a way of airing concerns with HAU but also an influential 
platform for rethinking the ethics of anthropology. An article appeared 
in the anti-PC soapbox Quillette criticizing Graeber for his move and the 
subsequent public outcry.’ A report more sympathetic to Graeber was 
run in The Chronicle of Higher Education just weeks before his death.°° 
At the time, Graeber’s personal website (davidgraeberindustries.com) 
featured an apology for his initial support of the journal and any harm 
that might have caused, first posted in 2018. His willingness to speak out 
was in contrast to many of the luminaries who had initially supported the 
journal, but who fell silent when it became clear that some kind of public 
and principled action was due. 

Graeber ultimately took an admirable stand against HAU. But the 
debacle also hinted at some of the shortcomings that might be perceived 
in his work overall. For instance, the very title of the journal is an appro- 
priation of a Maori concept, but the journal brushed aside concerns about 
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the politics of such ethnographic prospecting in Indigenous thought. 
This was characteristic of the relationship between politics, anthropol- 
ogy, and ethnography evident in Graeber’s early work: in seeking to make 
the ethnographic record available for those wanting to imagine political 
alternatives, his early work tended to downplay the politics of ethnog- 
raphy itself. In his posthumously published works however (particularly 
Dawn of Everything and Pirate Enlightenment) engaging with decolonizing 
intellectual history became a key theme of his work (as we argued in the 
Introduction to this volume.) 

@HAUTalk also highlighted the pervasive sexism of the discipline. This 
was something that Graeber sought to expose, but again this was most 
prominent only in his later and posthumous works. In Dawn of Everything, 
Graeber and Wengrow admit that the kind of myth-work they accomplish 
there, including the creation of long, sprawling scholarly books, is an act 
that is regularly indulged in by men but effectively barred to women.” 
When Marija Gimbutas had published similarly ambitious work (on 
the possibility of a “Great Goddess” religion prevalent throughout “Old 
Europe” from the Upper Palaeolithic through to around 3000 Bc), she had 
been dismissed by many. Graeber favorably cited feminist work: his book 
on value was arguably made possible because of the work of feminist econ- 
omist Diane Elson (specifically her influential interpretation on “the value 
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theory of labor”®* which helped inspire the once-structuralist Terence 
Turner to become a Marxian), and the approach of his book with Sahlins 
was inspired (they say themselves) in part by Mary Helms’ Ulysses’ Sail. 
Yet neither Elson nor Helms have arguably received anything equal to the 
attention that Graeber has for their related ideas. We predict the same will 
be true of Gimbutas, despite the popularity of Dawn of Everything. 

Graeber pointed out in his late work the relative neglect of contribu- 
tions made to the history of ideas by women, Indigenous thinkers, Black 
scholars, and everyday people, but invariably, when he did co-author a 
major book, it was with a white man occupying a privileged nook of the 
academy. Perhaps we could think of his engagement with feminist, decol- 
onized, antiracist and Indigenous thought as among the “doors left open” 
in his work. And these are perhaps doors he would have gone through had 
he lived longer. Certainly, speaking as feminist anthropologists ourselves, 
we find ample inspiration for thinking anew about feminist issues in Grae- 
ber’s work. 

HAU was notorious for playing prestige games. At its launch, an almost 
laughably long list of endorsements from heavy-hitters was circulated. 
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Graeber’s own work, in a much milder form, could also be said to play 
prestige games. For all his self-styling as an oddball and misfit (a feature 
we mentioned in the introduction), he held a quite privileged place in the 
discipline: he was a Chicago PhD and held positions at some of the world’s 
leading departments. His years in the wilderness did not involve unem- 
ployment and precariat employment. Thinking about HAU alongside his 
posthumous Pirate Enlightenment, it occurs to us that there is a pirate-like 
tension in Graeber’s work between this apparent privilege and his self-styl- 
ing as an outcast. 

Perhaps we could think of his engagement with HAU as an attempt 
to found a Libertalia—the fabled pirate utopia that Graeber discusses in 
Pirate Enlightenment—for anthropologists. The first bombastic missives 
from HAU—which caused such a sensation (excitement, horror, disgust, 
interest) in the metropolitan centers of anthropology—share more than 
a passing resemblance with the exaggerated stories told by the pirates in 
Graeber’s account, who set themselves up as mock kings, sending emis- 
saries from Madagascar to the courts of Europe claiming to be a new 
kingdom. They told tall tales designed to impress outsiders, while among 
themselves the real aim was quite different: to survive and, he speculates, 
to create the possibilities for a new, more democratic way of being. His 
point in part is that these pirates, as marginal as they were in reality, in 
fact did influence conversations in Europe and must be viewed as part of 
the Enlightenment. If Graeber sought to be a “big man” of anthropology, a 
winner in the prestige game of academic recognition, perhaps it was more 


after the fashion of these mock kings. 


Graeber often wrote in his scholarly work with the certainty of neither 
an insider nor an outsider. He was at his most winning and eloquent as 
an ethnographer when he presented himself as an awkward but obser- 
vant outsider. One of the most memorable images, for us, of him as 
a fieldworker is from Lost People: Graeber is smoking a cigarette by an 
apparently abandoned ancestral tomb early on in his fieldwork, not sure 
about anything, but especially in that moment not sure about what to do 
with his cigarette butt. Was it OK to leave it by this tomb? Moments later, 
he meets the woman who would be his key informant, and who guides 
him on this and other Malagasy matters, large and small. This is also the 
Graeber that we see in that moment in Direct Action where he chats with 
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Lucinda: he is not quite sure what is happening. But more than anything 
he seems grateful to have an unexpected conversation with her. 

From our point of view, his writing was duller and harder to read when 
he seemed to be wanting to claim a privileged perspective as an insider 
of an anarchist movement. In Direct Action, there is an uncomfortable 
scene where Graeber pulls on a black balaclava and, dressed entirely in 
black, runs with the black bloc through Quebec streets. In these passages, 
Graeber seems to assert that, in these moments at least, he really was part 
of the pack. Some readers (us included) may find these passages cringe-in- 
ducing, but they are consistent with Graeber’s defense of the destruction 
of property as a legitimate form of protest.°° In the scene we have in mind 
in Direct Action, after hours of hit-and-run strikes on property, a bloc’er 
turns to him and says that no one in the bloc recognizes him, and tells 
him to find his own affinity group.” The mood abruptly changes from 
feeling like the author (and by extension, the reader) is “running with the 
pack” to feeling lost and disorientated. As a writerly tactic, this abrupt- 
ness throws back onto the reader whatever expectations or reactions that 
image of Graeber running with the black bloc might have provoked. In 
Direct Action, he claims an insider status but also quite openly disavows the 
notion that any one person can have a privileged insider perspective of any 
given action: there are only fragments. 

David Graeber apparently felt comfortable with such ambiguities. Josh 
protested alongside him in the “student protests” in London, challeng- 
ing the proposed increase in university fees in the fall of 2010 (see Chari, 
this volume). After Josh had to leave the march early to go do childcare, 
David came to his office the next day with a gift: a fragment of glass from 
the smashed windows at Tory HQ, which was both a present and sign of 
his own (possible) role in the destruction. Was he merely observing what 
others did? Was he involved in smashing that window? He did not say and 
Josh did not ask. And that was entirely in keeping with Graeber at his best. 
His anarchism was not one of totalizing wholes (you are either in or you 
are out). Rather, it was an anarchism of fragments, direct experiences, and 
possibilities. 
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Ka Mate, Ka Ora: On Truth, Lies, 
and Knowing the Difference 


Georgina Tuari Stewart 


Introduction: Life in the Symbolic Zone 


In 2006 David Graeber gave the Malinowski Memorial Lecture, which 
he later published as “Dead Zones of the Imagination: On Violence, 
Bureaucracy, and Interpretive Labor.’ Graeber noted that the key ideas 
about power and ignorance in his article were already “commonplace” in 
feminist literature, about which he was “entirely oblivious” when he first 
wrote the article, using his own experience as an example of the power/ 
ignorance nexus he delineated (though not in these words) in his article. 
Referring to such blindness as “lopsided structures of the imagination” 
that become embedded in society, Graeber asks: 


whether our theoretical work is ultimately directed at undoing or 
dismantling some of the effects of these lopsided structures of imagi- 
nation, or whether—as can so easily happen when even our best ideas 
come to be backed up by bureaucratically administered violence—we 


end up reinforcing them.” 


Graeber’s article fits into a twenty-first-century “ignorance tradition,” 
coined “agnotology,” that claims to study ignorance in the same way as 
epistemology studies knowledge.’ The inherently Western knowledge 
base of education has untruth embedded so deeply it is almost entirely 
invisible. This was pointed out in two famous books from half a century 
ago, Knowledge and Control by Michael Young and Deschooling Society by 
Ivan Illich. While Young’s critique centered on the teaching curriculum, 
Illich critiqued the institutionalization of education as schooling, in terms 
similar to those of Graeber. Within my own local context, my arguments 
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follow a similar path to those of Illich, tracing how these untruths work as 
agnoses, or forms of managed social ignorance, to deliver human beings 
via education to the global war/profit machine. 

Graeber calls “areas of violent simplification” those “boring, humdrum, 
yet omnipresent forms of structural violence” that impact on daily life. 
Graeber gives bureaucracy and social theory as two important examples 
of social systems or ways of thinking that enable and promote simplis- 
tic interpretations of everyday human life and interpersonal interactions. 
This description also fits compulsory state schooling in modern Western 
nations, in which both bureaucracy and social theory play key roles. 
Schooling is a favorite political football in a country like Aotearoa New 
Zealand that prides itself (or used to, anyway) on providing state educa- 
tion as a “level playing field” on which, according to the egalitarian dream, 
each individual can achieve their potential if they work hard and make 
good choices.° 

Aotearoa New Zealand is closely culturally connected to, though phys- 
ically distant from, centers of global culture such as the United States. 
One difference between the two is that the interethnic dynamic operates 
on an exceedingly subtle level in New Zealand. Given the growing visibil- 
ity of Maori in media and public spaces, it may seem to an outsider that 
Maori are a valued or even privileged part of national society. The dispro- 
portionate numbers of Maori caught up on the wrong side of the nation’s 
prisons, hospitals, and homeless shelters, however, suggests the opposite. 
Propaganda or “thought weapons” regarding Maori and national histo- 
ries were deliberately taught in schools for many years and are still firmly 
embedded in dominant discourses of national identity.° Pakeha or White 
Kiwi identity and its quirks, even as mild as the tendency until the 1960s 
to think of England as “home,” can best be understood by noticing how 
such devices supported Pakeha to identify as being not-Maori. 

In Aotearoa New Zealand, education is widely regarded as a benefit and 
a force for good in people's lives. Even—or especially—within communi- 
ties whose educational achievement statistics are significantly lower than 
national norms, adults tend to share this belief in the power of school- 
ing to improve the lives of their children. After 35+ years of neoliberal 
education and social policy, the main aim of education has become gen- 
erally equated with economic advantage; education is now valued mainly 
in terms of access to “good jobs” and the accompanying personal benefits.’ 
Regardless of other changes, belief in the beneficial power of “a good edu- 
cation” is stronger than ever. This “immaculate conception” ideology 
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allows education “to maintain and at the same time hide” its real nature 
and what drives it.® 

But education “has no ontological status independent of agentic 
factors”: it is a social process and discourse, not a natural phenomenon.? 
That means education “is ‘always already’ political” and thus can be relied 
on to distribute its benefits unequally, favoring those who are already 
advantaged. For groups who are socioeconomically disadvantaged, includ- 
ing Maori in Aotearoa New Zealand, education is even more politically 
complicit and damaging to social psychology in its normativity. There is a 
widespread view portrayed in public media, and also among the teaching 
profession, that Maori people have equal chances as non-Maori (or, better, 
the notion of “Maori privilege” has appeal in some political quarters) but 
make “bad choices” that end up consigning them to lives of poverty. The 
effects of the colonial bases of contemporary social systems are ignored. 
Education is held over Maori students, families, and communities as both 
carrot and stick; despite the odds stacked against them, Maori students 
who fail are said to have parents who “don't value” education, or are pathol- 
ogized in some way. The agnosis at the heart of current education policy is 
to ignore the reliable link between family wealth and educational success, 
which involves other untruths, such as the pedagogical fantasy of measur- 
able and predictable learning. To analyze how power operates unseen in 
Maori education entails paying attention to the larger power relations that 
link education to violence and the subjugation of personal autonomy, ulti- 
mately to war, in our contemporary “democratic” globalized nation-states. 
Hence the Maori part of the chapter title, taken from the words of the 
famous haka (war dance), means “life or death.” 

The stories Maori people tell about their family histories often feature 
the relationship with schooling." In my own family on my father’s side, my 
people have been “going to school” for only one or two generations above 
me. Like many such families, there were 17 children, born over a period of 
about 20 years. Aged 90+ my aunt (my father’s oldest sister, born in 1919) 
recounted snippets about how, in the 1920s, she and all the Maori children 
living in the valley would walk a few miles around the unformed coastal 
road each day to and from school, with only a few being rich enough to 
ride horses, but how the little ones would hold onto the horses’ tails to 
help them up the hills. For all those Maori children, going to school meant 
learning English and being inducted into Pakeha/Western ways. My dad 
said they were “given the supplejack” by the teachers if they were heard 
speaking a word or two in Maori in the playground, despite it being their 
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home language, because speaking in Maori was deemed “swearing.” Most, 
like my father, were pulled out once they could fulfill a useful economic 
purpose. My dad resented for life being unceremoniously removed from 
school aged 13 to look after the team of horses his father was using to 
build, on contract, a driveable road around to the next bay—the same 
route his eldest sister, my aunt, had walked a decade earlier. 

Schooling has been an important part of the process by which Maori 
have been marginalized in our/their own land. The basic rationale for 
Britain to displace Aotearoa and create New Zealand, taking the lands 
and sovereignty of my ancestors, was the “declining rate of profit” in the 
United Kingdom and the consequent need to export excess people so as 
to protect the economic advantage of the already-wealthy.’* Later, in the 
1980s, the same need to maintain profit was served by exporting manufac- 
turing to poorer countries lacking unions or social welfare systems. 

In any country, favorite social truth-myths have a longevity in the 
national imaginary that far exceeds their shelf-life as policy drivers. The 
“Kiwi way” of giving everyone a “fair go” is one such idea in Aotearoa New 
Zealand, still used in a “State of the Nation” political speech in 2007.% 
Schooling is an important plank of that “fair go” aspect of national identity. 
The “fair go” idea can be considered one of Pakeha culture’s most cherished 
“areas of violent simplification.” Such an idea supports a “lopsided struc- 
ture” or blindness in the national imaginary, an agnosis whose unspoken 
purpose is to enable socioeconomic policies that favor the already-wealthy 
at the expense of the impoverished sectors of society. 

We already know that the benefits of school are unevenly distributed, so 
that they tend to reinforce existing wealth and social power relationships.” 
Education policy in Aotearoa New Zealand remains fixed on “equity” as 
policy driver, which focuses on working towards fairer distribution of the 
benefits of education. But both school success and school failure are part 
of one machine called education, which serves the purposes of capitalism 
according to the underlying logic of war, as the next section explains in 
more detail. Western education systems such as the state schooling system 
of Aotearoa New Zealand serve the complete opposite of the dream of 
social justice through education. Education systems are working as effec- 
tively as ever to produce the requisite set of subjectivities, winners and 
losers (but mostly losers); individual citizens who are credulous consum- 
ers of advertising and commodified forms of culture, fodder for the profit 


machine and blind to the larger workings of their social conditions. 
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Graeber reminds us that the implicit structural violence of our peaceful 
countries, including Aotearoa New Zealand, is always underwritten by 
the threat of physical violence. “Racism, sexism, poverty, these cannot 
exist except in an environment defined by the ultimate threat of actual 
physical force.’ All forms of power, including symbolic power, inevitably 
link into this underlying structure of violence, in the sense of the power 
to hurt and kill other humans. If, as academics, we fall prey to agnosis 
and forget or ignore the reality of physical violence that underwrites our 
society, we cannot fully analyze how power works in our schools and other 
social institutions. In that case our academic labor becomes complicit in 
supporting the profit/war machine that drives capitalism. We would then 
fulfill Graeber’s prophecy, reinforcing the lopsided structures of imagina- 
tion that fuel structures of violence of all kinds. 

I have been studying the interface between science and Maori knowl- 
edge for 50+ years; as a 10-year-old I spoke about Maori astronomy and 
appeared in the local newspaper. Today, as a Maori scholar in a main- 
stream university, I hold a paradoxically doubled position as both expert in, 
and critic of, Maori education policy. The gift/responsibility of my Indig- 
enous Maori identity is a perspective that actively “others” the dominant 
Euro-American global culture. The criticality of my analysis depends on 
this doubled identity; an insider/outsider view of both local and global 
culture/knowledge/power. 

This Maori attention and critique of the dominant culture is a form of 
aroha (the nearest Maori word to “love”).'” For a Maori scholar to study 
the Western Other is an act of love: dedicating time and energy to research 
that looks through more than one set of cultural lenses. The gift of the 
Maori/Indigenous critique is that it holds up a mirror to the West, to 
bring into view what monoculturalism hides from its people. In this way, 
Kaupapa Maori and Maori Philosophy are Maori-centered approaches 
for studying Maori-Pakeha educational relationships, which distinguish 
themselves from colonizing educational research and its methodologies.’ 

Last summer I enjoyed a “beach crawl” with my sister, visiting a dif- 
ferent beach each day along the stretch of coast to which we belong, in 
Maori terms. Sitting on the sand on our folding chairs at one of those 
beaches, looking back at the gentle grassy hills rising up from the fore- 
shore towards the public road, my sister told me the story of how our 
uncle and another local elder had made a deal some decades ago, signing 
over the entire beachfront to a wealthy Pakeha, now living the dream, the 
mansion and helipad hidden from public view up the private access road 
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beyond the locked gate. By many means, including shady deals, owner- 
ship and occupation of Maori lands is continuously chipped away from the 
descendants of the original owners. As Indigenous peoples, Maori and our 
lands are raw materials for the profit machine; our post-European history 
in this way reminiscent of the “enclosures” movement with which capi- 
talism began in England, as explained in the next section. An important 
disclaimer is that I am not writing comprehensively about “capitalism” in 
this chapter, nor even from an economics perspective, but rather am inter- 


ested in capitalism’s big ideas, essence, or philosophy. 
War, Capitalism, and Education 


Capitalism can be described in many ways, but in simple terms it acts like 
a “concentrating mechanism” for money, that transfers monetary wealth 
from the less wealthy to the more wealthy. Monetary wealth is an anony- 
mous form of power extracted from primary sources, namely human labor 
and natural resources. Through the concentrating mechanisms of capital- 
ism, power over natural resources and over the quality of most people’s 
lives is becoming increasingly privatized—concentrated in the hands of 
fewer and fewer people. So how did all this begin? 

Standard accounts of capitalism usually begin with the “English Enclo- 
sure movement (circa 1400-1800),” meaning, in simple terms, building 
fences and transferring lands that formerly had been “the commons” into 
private ownership—a process of “wrenching” non-wealthy people away 
from the land.” The “multitude” of ordinary English people moved from 
living and working on the land to waged work in the mills and factories, 
and the industrial age arrived. This historic socioeconomic shift catalyzed 
traumatic psychological/philosophical changes for the people concerned, 
with the reinscribing of subjectivity and the invention of the “individual” 
of liberal humanism. This disconnection from the land and nature, and 
the adoption of a modernist “atomistic” notion of the human being are key 
steps by which, among others, Western culture breaks from its original, 
Indigenous subjectivities of the old cultures of Europe and Great Britain. 
This process was recapitulated in Aotearoa New Zealand by the Maori 
urbanization process in the post-World War II (WWII) period, whereby 
the Maori population transformed in 20 years from mostly rural to mostly 
urban. 

Cliff Falk labels capitalism as “unique” in releasing personal identity 
from place, by replacing work on the land with work for wages in the 
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“rise of money.” In the academy, within social science disciplines like 
anthropology, and applied fields such as education that draw on those 
disciplines, Western culture has been taken as the norm against which 
“other” cultures are appraised; from that perspective, Indigenous cultures 
are characterized as “place-based,” but Falk’s sketch of the onset of 
capitalism shows how it is actually the Western culture that is the odd one 
out (“unique”) in this regard. Today’s globally dominant Western culture 
ruled by “the market” is the end result of this de-territorialization (and 
re-territorialization, in repeated cycles) of subjectivity that begins with 
“the rise of money” signaling the birth of capitalism and modernity. 

The rise of money as the standard measure of value transformed 
Western understandings not only of subjectivity but also intersubjectiv- 
ity, as explored by Marcel Mauss in his 1925 book The Gift, which initiated 
a wide-ranging, ongoing debate about the nature of a gift, and the differ- 
ence between gifts and economic transactions. This debate, including 
the treatment of the Maori example of “the hau of the gift,” was lucidly 
sketched by David Graeber in a chapter of his book Toward an Anthropolog- 
ical Theory of Value: The False Coin of Our Own Dreams.** Mauss analyzed 
primary anthropological data on gifting practices in non-Western societ- 
ies, exposing the concept of the gift as “the hidden face of modernity” 
because one can always find reasons for saying that gifts “are not really 
gifts at all.’*? This paradox has been built into Western social theory, 
which speaks “of social ties without using the words that are associated 
with them in daily life: surrender, forgiveness, renunciation, love, respect, 
dignity, redemption, salvation, redress, compassion, everything that is at 
the heart of relationships between people.” 

Whether a transaction tends towards gift or commodity depends on 
whether the relationship between donor and recipient is considered to be 
permanent—what Graeber called “open reciprocity”’—or delimited (i.e. 
“closed reciprocity”) denoting a transactional relationship, where trans- 
actions are subject to “careful accounting” and incur legal debt.” The 
binary in Western thinking points to the lie at the heart of global economic 
theory, an illusionary binary: 


between freedom and obligation [which] is, like that between interest 
and generosity, largely an illusion thrown up by the market, whose ano- 
nymity makes it possible to ignore the fact that we rely on other people 
for just about everything.” 
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The gift objects discussed by Mauss (including “taonga” in Maori tra- 
ditions) carry “traces” of their former owners and histories, but money is 
generic and resistant to history. It is the “inhuman” nature of the market 
that allows us to believe we can satisfy our needs and wants without con- 
sidering the needs and wants of those with whom we engage in so doing. 
It seems reasonable to suggest that this disconnection via the market from 
the “others” with whom we engage in carrying on our economic activities 
lies behind the acceptance in Western culture of the otherwise implausi- 
ble “unlimited greed” hypothesis as defining the default ethical position of 
market actors, dubbed “Homo economicus.” 

Falk traces how capitalism “proceeds by decoding representation alto- 
gether” and is “inherently unmeaningful”: 


Capitalism destroys the Transcendental Signified wherever it finds it, 
replacing the stable signification of despotic society with the irresolute 
signifying system demanded by the logic of the capitalist system. Under 
capitalism, the focus of desire moves from the regus (monarch) or deus 
(God)—as was the case in precapitalist societies—to abstracted wealth 
(money).”” 


Falk argues that education as a social institution, far from its “beneficient” 
reputation, is in fact “an interested technology of subjective formation, as 
the primary means to realize the de- and re-territorialization process.””* 
In education in Aotearoa New Zealand, this point is particularly relevant 
to Maori people, for whom education has been extremely important, and 
even more ideological, as in deceitful, with its real nature being hidden 
behind a shiny surface, than for students from mainstream, that is, 
Pakeha/White backgrounds. Falk pursues his argument that education is 
therefore essential to the pursuit of violence against citizens, ultimately to 
war, drawing a convincing chain of links between war and education, as 
summarized in the next section of this chapter (“Education, Psychology, 
Technology, War’). 

Falk’s point of departure is that education is viewed “as a force for uni- 
lateral good” and “as indiscriminately beneficial, as a good in its own 
right.” These descriptors overstate how well education is viewed today, 
particularly among academic commentators, because (among other 
things) the deleterious effects of decades of neoliberal policy on national 
provision of education are more apparent now, compared with fifteen or 


more years ago, when Falk wrote his chapter. But Falk’s comment that 
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capitalism “destroys the Transcendental Signified” goes to the heart of 
the classic essay by C.S. Lewis, The Abolition of Man, which uses the word 
“Tao” to refer to the transcendental concept.*? While Falk focuses on the 
consequences for education of the outgrowth of capitalism, Lewis was 
interested in the effects of the rise of the bureaucratic forms of modernity, 
and the consequent loss of the Tao (as he phrased it), on British culture, 
people, and education. 

Lewis considers what today remains an urgent question for humani- 
ty’s future, namely, the progress of applied science, which he noted was 
then-commonly expressed by the phrase “Man’s conquest of Nature.”?° 
“Man” with a capital “M” is Lewis’s word for what is now called humanity 
or humankind, in seeking to purge language of its sexist “trace.” Lewis 
consistently refers to Nature as a proper noun, in keeping with the older 
convention. Also dated is the verbal form “conquest of” to depict the 
advance of science, now sounding impossibly coy, evoking the old met- 
aphors of Nature as feminine and Science as masculine, with all the 
patriarchal undertones of Western modernity. Literally speaking, conquest 
is a military verb meaning to win in war. The existential question—the 
temper of the times, or spirit of the age—has flipped in the seven decades 
since Lewis wrote: today the concern is no longer about humanity 
“winning” against nature, but whether nature can survive against the 
human onslaught. Current plans by the global elite for interplanetary 
colonization would seem to suggest they hold a pessimistic view on this 
question. 

The dead-end dilemma of Western philosophy arises from “the fatal 
serialism of the modern imagination—the image of infini